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DENMARK 


From the purely geographical standpoint, there is no reason why Europe should be considered 
as a separate continent. A glance at the map shows that all the countries of Central, South and 
West Europe scarcely occupy as much space as the Arabian peninsula. But they certainly play 
a much more important. part in history: in that respect they fully deserve the title of “continent”. 

From the point of view which reduces Europe to a couple of Asiatic peninsulas and islands, 
Denmark is really no country at all, but a tiny Central European peninsula. Even with the 
islands included, Denmark is not much larger than Brittany, for instance. But here also history 
reveals a greater significance than that suggested by the area on a map of Europe. 

Cleft by fjords and straits into jagged strips of land and many islands, Denmark has a 
coastline of roughly 4000 kilometres; England has 3445 kilometres of shore, France only 2700. 
These figures speak for themselves. An enormous coastline and an extremely small area of enclosed 
land: here we have the two main elements which determined the course of Danish history. 
Emigration laid the foundation for conquests and riches abroad, which however could not per- 
manently be held. Danish kings have ruled over England, over the Baltic provinces, over Norway 
and Sweden. Today Denmark is indeed the oldest, but also one of the smallest kingdoms in 
Europe. Nevertheless its jurisdiction extends as far as the Faroe Islands, inhabited by Norsemen, 
lying between Britain, Iceland and Norway in the North Sea. The largest island of the world, 
Greenland, is ruled by the King of Denmark, who is also King of Iceland, which was recently 
freely conceded complete independence by the Danish people. Thus extremes of size, the great 
as well as the small, meet in Denmark, inevitably producing opposition and tension. Every 
where you see things which suggest the small land enclosed by deep sea and boundless sky. 
These give the people their characteristic stamp, which the foreigner is as little able to understand 
as he can discover and enjoy the Danish landscape. 

Half of the landscape and of the character of the people of enmit are determined by 
two elements, which are certainly not very tangible but none the less extremely powerful: air 
and water. The beauty of the most solid element, the soil, represented by mountain and hill, 
was discovered about one hundred yéars ago. Now the mountains everywhere have become 
popular. The ski now cuts the old Norse winter runes all over the Alps and even in the Pyrenees, 
writing power and beauty over what was formerly the impenetrable realm of terror, and the 
fertile plain is beginning to regard its old honourable title of ‘‘flat” almost as an insult. 

Somewhat later than the mountains, their primeval brother, the sea, regained its old Norse 
renown. Great poets carried it into the heart of the Continent, so that deep in plains and 
mountains the music of the waves was heard, which lulls to rest and at the same time fills with 
longing. The Englishman Byron, the German Heine, the Dane Drachmann sang their native 
waters, the Kipling of the British Empire, the seven oceans of the world. Medical science now 
joins in the praise of air, light and saltwater. Millions rush every year from the stifling, big cities, 
and the coalzblackened industrial centres to the sea-shore. If the sunshine is not so clear there 
as in the mountains, the strand is more easily accessible. Children and old men can travel to 
the grassy banks of the fjord: the eternal snow requires the strength of youth. Everyone can 
find the waters which are salt and impetuous, or soft and fresh enough to wash away his cares. 
From this angle Denmark’s 4000 km. coastline acquires a new value, and one which far sur 
passes the purelyeconomic one: the beauty of the coast is now revealed in its fulness, the coast 
itself transformed into a source of health and strength. 

In the whole of Denmark there is no point more than 40 km. away from the nearest sea 
or fjord strand; not even in the centre of Jutland. There is really nothing but coast. ‘This is ~ 

especially borne in upon him who drives through the land in a motor. And Denmark must be | 
visited in a motorzcar to realise to what an extent the beat of the waves dominates other sounds, 
just as one can only really get to know the coast by going round it in a sailing boat. 


Naturally you can also use the train. But in few countries does it run over such flats tracts 
from town to town. The Danish railway only gives a real impression of the country when 
it is not transporting but being itse'f transported. Trips on the ferry-bridge across the western 
Limfjord, the Great and Little Belt, the Sound, the Storsstrém and the Baltic are the first exe 
periences which suggest the real sea-riven Denmark. Coming from Hamburg or Stockholm, 
we travel straight on to the deck of the ferry, fitted with its own lines. No sooner has the 
train stopped than the ferry leaves, travels from half an hour to two hours, always as though 
on an inland lake, meeting steamers, big motor-boats and sailing vessels from Siam or California, 
and taking advantage of the currents coming from the Gulf of Finland or the Atlantic Ocean. 
The sea drives right through Denmark, surrounding it, continually eating into it. From the 
seaward side, Denmark resembles a lock with three arms, which divides the Baltic Sea from 
the German Ocean; from the landward side, it is a triple bridge connecting Germany with Scandinavia. 
This unique position, as the gate to the Baltic, has given Denmark, after a thousand years of 
struggle and labour, a character and a place apart. It is a land particularly open to foreigners 
and overrun by them, eager to learn and hospitable in the extreme, and yet with a power of 
racial resistance such as few other countries have. It is so sure of itself that it finds a positive 
source of strength in the eternal bustle and danger of its existence. 

But let us abandon the bird’s eye view and look at the land itself. Can you see it? And 
it really is not to be seen—at least not at first; neither by the foreigner nor by the native who 
returns from a long stay abroad. We stare amazed. Where is Denmark? ask the foreigners. 
From the ship only a narrow silver strip is to be seen between sky and sea, with here and there 
light spots of white, red and green, like jewels in a pearl necklace. From the train, one sees 
of course the fields over which the carriage rattles, but apart from them, only the great dome 
of the sky, with its mountains of clouds. The clouds are gigantic, with clear sharp outlines, aerial 
Himalayas. We seem literally to have fallen from the clouds. For quite a long time we are 
unable to make out the line far down in the sky which spans the whole horizon with its delicate 
curves; a much longer time has to elapse before the harmonious strength and beauty of that 
line can be fully enjoyed. That is no brazen music, but rather a violin melody by a master 
hand; one must have ears to hear it, and practice to appreciate it adequately. The pearl-like 
strip, the melody of the horizon, that is the essence of Denmark. 

The most easterly island of the country, Bornholm, which lies in the Baltic Sea ie a fours 
cornered fortress between Schonen and Pomerania, gives a very good idea of the diversity of 
the country. On its most northerly point rise the ruins of the episcopal and royal castle, Hammershus, 
built straight on to the rocks from which its great blocks of red and grey granite were cut. 
Along the north coast are cliffs and reefs, thick with brine, between which streams flow down — 
amidst pines and flowers and ferns in almost southern luxuriance. The wood in the interior 
of the island is broken here and there by great rocks, in the cornfields are likewise furrowed 
rocks, related to those which, in Finland, Sweden and Norway, were riven by the inland ice or 
dissolved out of the limestone soil, which forms the rest of Denmark. In the other countries, 
these rocks are loose, like waifs; in Bornholm they are firmly rooted. Still, Denmark is built 
of northern stone. Only the stone has been ground to dust, in which flowers and animals now 
flourish. The waves have in the meantime smoothed and rounded every stone they could reach; 
man has ploughed and manured every foot of soil where corn might grow. But the great 
stones which our engineers remove ,from land for centuries under tillage, in order to provide 
foundations for railway lines or motor roads; the runic stones, more than a thousand years old, 
which preserve the oldest Danish we know; and the fragments the peasant turns up with his 
plough; all alike still bear the mark of the first great stonecutter, the ice. : . 


Even in an island as small as Bornholm, it is a long way from the granite blocks of Hamme a: 


to the white quicksands of Due Odde. On the way, however, we pass lignite mines, slate 
chalk quarries, porcelain works near Rénne and sandstone quarries near Nexo. In the 


Vis 


miles we Pee been given a sample of everything that is Norse between the Arctic Ocean and 
the Baltic Sea. At the same time, we have seen not only Hammershus, but the old peasant 
settlement deep in the Alminding Forest, and the four round churches (1000—1100 A.D.) which 
are so striking in their dwarflike strength and beauty. Side by side with runic insciptions we 
have found Latin psalms, which embody the spirit of a later generation in stoneccarved verse 
and express the faith of a pagan race newly converted to Christianity. Whether the Burgundy 
of Charles the Bold derives from the Danish “Borgundarholm” or not, it was a noble gift 
which the ancestors of the present inhabitants of Bornholm made when, in 1658, they broke 
away from the Swedish conqueror, and voluntarily gave their island to the crown of Denmark. 
Land so obtained is never lost. 

As we already remarked, the subsoil of Denmark is limestone. That is only too frequently 
forgotten. It runs in a broad strip from the north-west corner of Jutland, Hanstholm, right 
through the country, appearing occasionally on its way down to Moens Klint in the south-east, 
where it comes to the surface in its most impressive form. The heights are ‘Danish’, that is 
to say, for the cataloguing mind they are in no way remarkable. Yet neither the chalk cliffs 
of Dover, nor those of Rigen, which glitter in clear weather, can compare with the walls of 
Moen in their fantastic ruggedness and irregularity. When, on a sunny day, the beeches shine 
out from the dark wooded valleys and drop, as it were, a quivering veil of tender green over 
the chalk walls with their pallid red crater-like openings and their dazzling white bastions, 
while the seazgulls float like swallows over tiny blue-green waves, clear as glass, the view has 
a charm which is always astonishingly impressive, no matter where one comes from. 

And yet there are people who prefer the “hills”. They call them “mountains”. In Denmark 
a hill of 100 ft. is immediately a mountain. From the tops of such mountains, we look out 
over the green waves of the beech and oak woods, in the midst of which a forked chalk flash 
shines like a real foam cap. And our mountain is so high that, away in the distance, we can 
just distinguish the sea as it fades into the sky. Further inland, other heights rise. Here we 
are in contact with the earth. Covered with grass or red-flowering clover, it lives and brings 


_ home to everyone the power of the divine goddess, our fruitful, beloved Mother Earth, who 


carries us:on her arm, and intensifies the impressions produced by the changing pictures of 
land and sea. 

The narrow entrance to the Gulf of Méen was guarded in olden times by the Castle of 
Stege. Now the castle lies in ruins, but the town of Stege, with its gate-tower, is still there, 
and the ramparts, now green and overgrown, run from strand to strand. 

The good old times are gone for ever, but the new ones are now here. At the northern 
point of the bay lies Rodkilde, the first Danish state secondary school. He who has seen the 
light-clad youth of Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Finland and Iceland sitting together with 
the farmers and townsmeiz.ot the island under the copper beeches, and listening to the lecturers 
on, science, art and the practical quentions arising in each country; or who has seen the same 
students drive in a procession about a mile long to Klint, laughing and singing and greeted 
in every village with waving flags and vociferous cheering; he has seen something of the real 


~ Denmark. 


Finally let us pay a farewell visit to Praesteberg, on West M6en, from which, on a summer’s 


evening, the hundreds of lights can be seen on the Kimt, on Falster, Seeland and the little 


islands, shining through the woods and reflected everywhere in the sea. And now we can 


understand why Oehlenschlager, Denmark’s greatest lyric poet, chose Méen for his “Hymn of 
to Island Denmark” which has become practically a folk-song: 


There is a lovely land 
- That rolls in gentle hill and dale 

Beneath wide beaches, : 
~ Old Denmark, Freya’s Hall. 


The memory of Odin is still preserved among the people in ‘“Freya’s Hall”, and now the 
grass-covered sepulchral mounds, one after the other, are being opened up, and the way found 
to the stone chamber in which weapons, of flint, bronze and iron, amber ornaments, gold and 
silver lie amidst the dust of kings and warriors. There, looking at the colossal stone roofs, 
and the walls with their finely-fitted stones, we are transported back thousands of years, to the 
time when the Norsemen were the apprentices of the Trojans and Cretans, while the match 
flames and dies as we ourselves do. These tombs, though only to be found on the one island, 
are nevertheless one of the features which go to make “Island Denmark’s charm”. 

In the centre of Seeland’s fruitful plateau, there where the streams rise and separate in all 
directions and where all roads meet, is Ringsted. As early as in the Edda, it is mentioned as 
a royal residence, but it is really much older. It is true that the town possesses but few proofs 
of its age and dignity, but in its market-place is still to be seen the stone on which a thousand 
years ago, homage was paid to the king of Denmark. Behind the marketplace stands St. Bent, 
the burial church of the Valdemars: a romanesque building, heavy and solemn, whose rough 
walls, however, are beautified by a great variety of red tints. Above the giant pillars, the arms 
of Denmark’s oldest noble family are still visible, but slowly fading. Here the coronation of 
the King took place: here sleeps King Valdemar the Conqueror with his wives Dagmar of 
Bohemia and Berengaria of Portugal. We call him “Conqueror”: but what did he call himself? 
On the plain gravestone is written: Valdemarus Rex Daniae Legislator. Lawgiver! After the 
victories came defeat; but his collection, codification, and modernisation of the laws preserved 
by immemorial tradition did not pass away. His Latin title is really Danish according to its 
sense, for we may justly be proud that Danish law, introduced into England by Knud the Great, 
King Valdemar’s predecessor, supplies the characteristic basis of a world empire. 

Roskilde, another royal residence, of younger fame than Ringsted, lies close at hand. The 
new cathedral, not quite 1000 years old, also the burial place of many kings, rises with its steep 
gables and its graceful twin towers over the narrow streets through which flow countless streams, 
and over the heavy foliage down by the Fjord. Here, beneath Gothic arches, lie in adjoining chapels, 
all members of the Oldenburg and Gliicksburg dynasties, with the exception of King Frederick L., 
whose bones lie in Schleswig. On a granite pillar the height of each ruler is marked. A few 
strangers are also there. The marks of the Emperor Alexander III. of Russia and of King 
Chulalongkorn of Siam indicate the extent of Denmark’s foreign relations up till quite recent. 
times. In the choir sleeps the last ruler of the Valdemar family, Queen Margrethe, “the alle 
powerful queen” and ruler of a united Scandinavia, with her strong, severe profile carved in 
marble. These two churches in Ringsted and Roskilde are holy sites: to understand Denmark 
one must visit them and think the thoughts which they embody. 

The capital today is Copenhagen. It is not only the largest and in every respect most 
imposing town of the whole country, it is also the most beautifu' tne most typically Danish 
city on the coast. From the broad Sound, a narrow strait s!jjs up between Seeland and Amager 
to Kjoge Bay. When the present alterations are completed, the biggest vessels will be able 
to sail right through the town. Even now, it has harbours on each side, miles of wharves open. 
to the sea. This open position, on one of the chief shipping lines of the world, gives Copen- 
hagen its peculiar stamp and its unique beauty. It is a town which one reaches by ship. 

Approaching from the north, w’come upon Copenhagen a couple of miles above Helsingor. 
From then on the villas and hotels run uninterruptedly along the coast. Coming from the 
south, the town beckons to ws with its factories and chimneys from the south point of Amager, 
and follows us with steadily increasing numbers of factories, cranes and wharves to the landing 
place. The most charactéristic approach, however, is from the east. The town is sighted even 
from Malmé. Out of the waves rise the towers, the gold-striped dome of the Frederick or 
Marble Church, the delightful spirals of the Church of the Redeemer, the steep, pointed tower | 
of the Town Hall,/the hunched peak on Christiansborg—a floating city of towers, whose 
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forms we recognise once more with amazement. But scarcely have we passed the harbour gates 
than we perceive, behind the modern storehouses of the docks, the maze of funnels, masts, 
cranes, wharves and docks, green ramparts, the swelling curves of trees—the old city ramparts, 
the citadel and the “Long Line”. As the town moved sea-wards, the wood moved townwards. 
A broad girdle of trees and flowers winds from one bastion to the other right round old 
Copenhagen, through which the fresh breezes of the Baltic blow, and find their way to the 
narrowest streets and the most distant suburbs. They sing and dance round church and university, 
round storehouse and mansion, and fill even the schools and hospitals with the breath of the 
sea. A wave-born city, the worthy capital of a land of sea-rovers. 

An observant Swede once emphasised the contemplative element in Danish architecture. 
The facade is frequently less elaborate and imposing than the secluded courtyard. This is the 
case, among the new buildings, for instance, with the Town Hall and the Royal Library; among 
the older buildings, with the Amalienborg, whose four noble facades actually enclose a secluded, 
dignified castleyard. Yet two of the four streets leading from the Square run down to the 
harbour; ships are loading and unloading only a few paces from the quarters of the Guards. 

This castlesyard is as Danish as the four-fronted peasant’s house. We are forced to protect 
ourselves in more than one sense against the winds that blow from the outer world. But we 
do not shut ourselves off; the way is open, both to us and from us. The three wave lines 
in the arms of Copenhagen and Denmark are well justified “Copenhagen” means ‘“‘Cheap Haven”, 
i.e. “Trader's Harbour”. Valdemar the Great’s still greater friend and adviser, Bishop Absalon, 
built the Wachtburg, round which the city rose. In our days, when Christiansborg was being 
built on the blackened ruins on the castle hill, remains of the outer wall and the well of 
Absalonborg were unearthed. The stones are still standing, and the well still gives fresh 
water even to the present day. And above them are the Houses of Parliament and the Courts 
ob Justice—a striking symbol. 

If one goes looking for more interesting features, the eye is soon arrested by a crowned C IV. 
No one impressed his personality on the town likeChristian]V. Yet this splendid, highly talented and 
patriotic Renaissance prince, creator and leader of the Danish fleet like Bishop Absalon before him, 
was not so far-sighted in his foreign policy. His policy of imperial expansion came to a tragic end. 
Nevertheless, he by no means lacked practical-intelligence and insight. The towns, which he 


_ founded, still flourish in Schonen and Norway, whose capital bears his name down to the present day, 


He made Copenhagen a royal residence. Above the noise of the traffic in the Kobmager Street 
rises the plain round tower, which served the King as observatory, for he had been in his youth 
a friend and protector of Tycho Brahes. From the flat roof of the Round Tower, we look down into 
“Regensen’s” red court-yard, into the free quarters of the students, which he also built, and 
which occupies such an important place in the history of Danisch thought. For the crews of 
the fleet, he founded, near the moats of the citadel, the seasman’s town ‘‘ Nyboder’, which has now 
been almost completely transformed. On the old “Anchor Square’ he built Holmen Church. 
The red Arsenal which, guarded by guns captured in a hundred battles, contains one of the finest 
collections of weapons in Europe, was likewise built by him. Despite all the changes which time has 
brought about, it is still impossible to go more than a few steps along the canals, which formerly 
enabled warships as well as merchant vessels to sail right into the heart of the town, without coming 
upon traces of Christian’s artistic and powerful hand. Opposite the Holmen Church lies the Stock 
Exchange, on the Castle hill, a magnificent building in the Dutch Renaissance style carried out 
under the personal supervision of the king. Both the graceful volutes of the gables, and the 
turrets in the form of dragon’s bodies, which, in their truly royal capriciousness may almost 
be considered as an example of Norse Renaissance, bear testimony to his excellent taste. The 
ships from Flanders and Venice, from London, India and the Baltic could sail right up to it, 


and the merchants from all parts of the world could offer their goods for sale on the long 
tables in the great hall. And the royal architect did not forget himself. The royal palace, 
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Rosenborg, shows what treasures he collected, what magnificence he delighted in. Every corner 
of this jewel casket reveals a fastidious and highly individual sense of beauty. His crown and 
sword are the most beautiful of the crown jewels. This unerring taste may be traced from 
church to church, even from village to village, in all districts where he could make his power 
felt. Still, it is on the way from the Round Tower past Regensen to Nyboder and the Exchange 
that we see him as the typical and model Danish king: spiritual culture, shipping and business, 
these were the three elements he quickened with his influence and which are characteristic of 
his country. 

The old ‘Sea Road” is not gone for ever, but may still be traced across the Gronlandsk 
Handelsplads (the ‘Greenland Market”) past the old East Indian commercial palaces, to the 
docks of the United Steamship Company, then on to the offices of the great Northern Telegraphic 
Company at Kongens Nytoro and of the East Asiatic Company at the Niels Juel monument. 
From there the old threads have been spun into a new chain that encircles the world. The 
most striking feature here is the great motor ships of the East Asiatic Company, which in all 
harbours and on all seas foretell the coming of a new era in international shipping. These 
low hulls, having neither funnel nor smoke, which under the Royal Merchant flag travel from 
one ocean to the other, and seem ever to be sailing in and out deeply laden, are essential to 
the picture of modern Denmark. They are the symbol which unites and expresses the invi- 
sible, disconnected but ever-living elements of Denmark’s expansive power. Denmark has in 
recent times played an honourable part in the opening up of the North American prairies and 
has supplied excellent elements to the mixed population of the United States. For the last 
hundred years, Danes have been the pilots for all nations on the Chinese coast, and hasten 
to the help of the shipwrecked in the Sundra Strait and in the Red Sea. By means of the 
“Great Northern”, Denmark transmits telegrams from all parts of the world between the Ate 
lantic and Pacific Oceans. Repeated exploring expeditions, undertaken with silent heroism, 
have enabled it to bring the whole of Greenland within the realm of science. The “United 
Steamship” encircles the whole of Europe, the “East Asiatic” the whole world, with shipping 
lines. Nothing but peaceful conquests. demanding foresight, courage and perseverance; economic 
and cultural successes, which, gained without the firing of a shot, will benefit the world. That 
is Danish. It is the same force which formerly brought laws to England and Christianity to 
Esthonia, which led Jens Munk to the Hudson Bay and Vitus Bering on an eight years’ pile 
grimage through the snow-fields of Siberia, that ended by his being the first to cross the strait 
between America and Asia by ship. To such far-distant points stretches the city of towers 
and harbours on the Oere Sound! 

Behind the canal lies the Thorwaldsen Museum, with its wealth of noble art created by 
a single man. Externally also the building is unique in its combination of severe classical line 
and friendly Danish colour. If we cross the ‘Storm Bridge’, we come upon a Rococo building, 
the Prince’s Palace, in which the Danish collections of the National Museum are housed. 
There, clumsily arranged and dangerously stored as regards fire, lie thousands of well-shaped, 
technically highly developed tools and weapons made of bone and flint, bronze and iron, 
together with ornaments of amber, gold and silver, which, dug up out of the fields and moors, 
give a striking picture of the history of Denmark. The Danish scientific excavations have 
provided information essential for the comprehension of human development. 

A minute later later and we are in front of the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek, which offers a 
home of solid magnificence to the superb collections of modern French, old Roman and Egypz- 
tian sculpture. All the gift of a single man, a brewer named Jacobsen, to his town, his people, 
to the whole world. Opposite the Glyptothek is a sober palace of grey stone, in which the 
Ny Carlsberg fund is administered, a bequest for the furtherance of Danish science. It works. 
without advertisement, and has become world-famous through its chemical laboratories. Its 
founder is again a brewer, the father of the former. Thus in Copenhagen the high aspira 


of king and citizen unite to serve both art and science. Trade and shipping give to the capital 
of the land of farmers, beauty and vitality. 

Copenhagen, like other towns in this industrial age, has developed in all directions without 

_ much regard to taste or history, and yet is not altogether unworthy of its inheritance from 
the past, as is shown by the new schools and hospitals, amongst which several (for instance, 
Bispebjerg, Reichshospital) are “precious” models as regards equipment and comfort for greater 
capitals and richer countries. The home of the citizens, the new Town Hall, is one of the 
few buildings possessing a splendid facade. Nevertheless, here also, it is the interior which is 
characteristic: the hall, spacious and light, stately in proportion; and the quiet court. No 
ostentation, but a refined taste and a special sense of colour. Every line full of meaning: 
purpose and inevitability beautify. Danish work. He who visits what has been so lightly 
touched upon here, will not have wandered through Copenhagen in vain. 

Before leaving the town, we must pause before a modest sandstone obelisque which stands 
in front of the station, also a typically Danish piece of architecture. According to the inscription, 
it was erected in 1797 by the Danish peasants in memory of Frederick, “the son of the King 
and father of the people’, who, by his reforms made the Danish peasant “wise, free and happy”. 
The strictest truth! The heir to the throne of Denmark and Norway achieved this on his own 
initiative, with the help and counsel of his nobles, during the French Revolution. That marks 

the dawn of a new era in Denmark. A hundred years later farmers and elementary school 
teachers were ministers of state. And in the Royal Theatre, members of Parliament, grey-bearded 
peasants from Romark and Hede, may be seen sitting side by side with great manufacturers, 
famous artists and scholars, nobles and foreign diplomats, in evening dress. They understand 
Holberg perhaps better than the others, and Shakespeare just as well. Denmark is indeed a 
land apart. This little Frihedstétten (“hearth and symbol of freedom”) will bear comparison 
with the pillars of Thermopylae or Cleopatra’s Needle. From this stone we can once more go 
forth with high hearts into the world. 

Denmark is on the whole very flat. But as a compensation, between Copenhagen and 
Roskilde, lies the “Hede”. Fresh, lush fields, shining in green and gold right away down to 
Kjoge Bay. Flat earth, boundless sky, enchanting play of colours and light, all wonderfully 

significant to the eager mind. And yet I would not describe the ‘““Hede” as the most beautiful 
part of Seeland, not even of North Seeland, which, with Copenhagen, is best known of tourists. 
There certainly are situated the Zoological Gardens, there you can find hawthorn blossom and 
solitary giant trees, which give shade to the royal game. It is a mixture of primeval wood and 
English park, which surrounds a royal hunting box of the autocratically Rococo period. That 
is magnificent and unmistakably Danish, even if the blue strip of the Sound was not visible 
in the background, At the mouth of the Sound lies Helsingor with Kronborg, a grey-green 
diamond beautifully cut, one of the most beautiful in the crown of Denmark, and precious © 
to us all. 

But if I want to see Seeland, I take another path running westwards to the Fjords past 
Roskilde and Holbak. The Roskilde Fjord is as narrow as a river when it passes under the 
bridge at Frederikssund, then it widens out between flat_meadows where red cows graze, but 
narrows down again near Jaegerspus and the Northern Wood. There, where wood and meadow 
meet, stands Denmark’s oldest oak, which was already growing before Svend Tveskaeg sailed 
to England. Now it is a legendary but still living ruin. In the hollow trunk of the “King’s 
Oak”, Frederick VII turned round on his white horse and rode out. Further south, in the 
Horns district, rises Skibby Church. Beneath its arches the Valdemars ride out hawking in 
scarlet cloak and golden crown. But now their cloaks are fallen from them, they have lost 
their golden crowns, and snakes creep amidst their bones....... Then we reach the IJse 
Fjord, an inland sea, into which the Kattegat flows past the heather-covered Isore, where, in 
the days of Rolf Krake, the courts of the Danes were held. From there I continue westwards 
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along the Kattegat. Already the sea is appearing again to the south, and the Kaotgen Arm 
of the Sjaellands Odde takes me half way to across Jutland. After passing the stone comme- 
morating the struggle of the Danes against the English in 1802, I wade about a mile further 
out and then row out to the furthest point. Sitting there I listen to the thunder of the waves - 
on the reef, watch the crows as they fly about on their curious chase, see the fishing boats 
lying far out in the Sams6 Belt, and rejoice that there is still such a free, lonely, wild place 
in cultivated, crowded Seeland! 

Yes, there are many roads I would like to travel, old, well-known roads. Perhaps most 
of all I would enjoy walking along the Halleby-aa, from where it begins near Ringsted through 
the miles and miles of Aamoore, where the call of the snipe and the chatter of the wild geese 
lure huntsman and dog from the red hunting-boxes set deep in the woods, while the reaper 
in white shirtesleeves starts a deer from the corn with his ringing scythe or the noisy machine, 
and a barefoot lass, with blue eyes shining under the white headdress, brings her father his 
supper. Here, along these broad strips of moor, enclosed by luxuriant woods and hilly fields, 
from between which villages and white churches peep out, here, where cultivated and unculti« 
vated meet in spacious peace, here is the old Seeland, which despite everything, has not yet 
been crushed by the new. Here peasants may still be seen behind the plough with the features 
of ‘Absalon. .1. 

All round the curve of the south coast, in Méen, Falster, Laaland, Langeland, Fyen, Aero. 
and Alsen, the harmony between landscape and people is impressive. We can only cast a hasty 
glance at the fertile plains of Laaland and Falster, with their flowerecarpeted oak woods, their 
rich villages and fine country houses; with their trees which look like great soft balls on silver 
arrows, and plaited rods, and heavy dykes for protection against the sea. We can only see 
from afar the blossoming hedges of Fyen, Denmark’s queen, which like fragrant flower-chains, 
full of bird’s nests, wind round villages and fields and parks. The farms of Fyen, half hidden 
among fruit and flower gardens, with their chequered panel work beneath the brown or mossyz 
green thatches, have a delightful and unique charm. That is the style of the Danish village in 
its perfection, the style of H. C. Andersen’s fairytale, who also belonged to Fyen.... 

The sisterzislands, Fyen and Jutland, almost meet at points on the Little Belt. But however 
exactly the two shores correspond, they are nevertheless completely divided by Denmark’s 
deepest strait. A quarter of an hour’s journey across the waters—and the country becomes 
more imposing, the language richer and fuller. The soft speech of Fycn contains more Old 
Danish words than any of the other dialects of the country, with the exception of South Jutland. 

Fredericia, garrison, ferry and factory town, from whose old ramparts one can see, at the 
end of long, domed avenues, in the south the bends of the Great Belt, and to the north the 
open Kattegat, is no unworthy entrance to the “mainland”. I come from Kalundborg. The 
fivestowered castleechurch of Esbern Snare sends me a last hearty greeting, the wooded Asnaes 
and the bare hilly Ronnaes follow me down to the mouth of the fjord as if they knew the 
way. That is already typical of East Jutland. On the way we pass the legendary island of 
Samso, now a fertile, wind-swept amt. Finally the curve of the Bay of Aarhus, so characteristic 
of Jutland in its wide powerful sweep, comes into sight. Only recently has the town shown, 
by building the great, new promenade, that it not only thinks of its daily bread, but also of 
beauty; only now is an attempt being made to restore the damage caused by irreverent meanness 
and uncultivated backwardness in former times. Nevertheless the Cathedral is one of our most 
impressive churches, and among the many new buildings, the exterior of the Custom House, 
and the interior of the theatre, are worthy of the capital of Jutland. 

Besides the Bay of Aarhus and its three sister bays under the “mountains” of Mols, the 
east coast of Jutland is bounded by seven other fjords. Each has its own character, its own | 
peoule beauty. But only one may ghey pe described as unique, the Liim feats whicue rt 
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narrow, it is the longest sound as well as the largest fjord in Denmark. With its seven saltwater 
“Bredninger”, its countless narrow arms which wind round the islands, peninsulas and _pro- 
montories, it is, as it were, intimately woven into the soil of Denmark, and equally into its 
history, from the times of the Vikings to the modern industrial age. A book or hundreds of 
poems could be written about this one fjord, whose beauty is only matched by its importance. 

The country begins or ends in the north with Skagens-Horn, which, in the course of 
about a century, slowly swings to the east or to the west according as the pressure of the 
Skagerrak or Kattegat is the greater. The waves break in high-tossed foam clouds above the 
reef. In stormy weather they drive against the wind on the leeside, with white foam-hair 
streaming back from their black shoulders. Here sleeps the bard of the sea, Holger Drachmann; 
here the Danish school of painting, which rediscovered the sea, is at home. And the king also 
has had a house built here, a fitting site for the King of the Danes. From here or from 
Raabjerg Miler, with its barren stretch of quick sands, he can see before his mind’s eye the 
whole of Jutland, and the twofold nature of Denmark expressed in the clearest symbols. 

The east coast is a capriciously changing idyll of harbours and gardens. The plains rise 
gently to the hills, the ridges run smoothly to the valleys; the sea flows in to the ploughed 
field, and the wooded promontories with their wide fields run out into the sea to meet the 
boats. The west coast, on the other hand, descends in two mighty sweeps from Skagen to 
Blaavandshuk. Polished and hardened by its perpetual battle with the waves, it almost entirely 
lacks harbours, and is a deadly menace to the sailor, with the three great reefs it stretches far 
out into the sea. But now, where formerly wreckers were busy, beacon after beacon sends out 
its friendly warning, and the simple population risk their lives to save the ship-wrecked, and 
earn their daily bread by fishing. Land and people on the west coast are NS Danish in 
feature: the voice of nature cannot be mistaken. 

If we slip through the narrow mouth of the Nissum or Ringkdbing Fjord, however, we 
come once more upon idyllic scenery. True, it is different from the scenery of East Jutland or 
“Island Denmark”, but is no less beautiful. Broad expanses of water stretch between green 
marshes or forests of reeds, in which great flocks of birds of passage cry in their summer home. 
Wild geese and swans drop in to rest on their way north or south. And far out on the sea 
is the fisher fleet. Dappled Jutland cows are reflected in the pools, and white churches with 
blue roofs peep out between the heather-covered hills on the horizon. Haymaking proceeds 
with song and laughter, while behind the narrow dyke the sea booms. That is the truly Danish 
idyll, but the tragic note, if often hidden, is always perceptible as an undertone. This may 
perhaps be observed on the islands of West Jutland, Fano, Mando and Rom, where storm tides 
broke through the dyke walls between them. The sea now flows over the sunken land. Every 
breath may literally mean life or death, and the struggle of man against the elements takes 
tangible form in the dykes against storm tides. 

These conditions, however, are the same as on the Fdsian and Dutch islands. But speci- 
fically Danish is the chain of villages and farms, which, just behind the quicksands, have made 
heath, marsh and black and white sand almost incredibly fertile. Better cows and horses than 
from the Varder district are not to be seen anywhere. Here, in villages and even in lonely 
houses, electric light was burning long before it was introduced into Seeland. But many of 
the farmers here have travelled to Scandinavia, Germany and England on business. The old 
Danish thirst for travel has never died here, since people in the Stone Age sailed with amber 
from Ferring Fjord and the Bay of Hjerting to England. 

In South Jutland, as the narrower half of the -peninsula, all the traits of North Jutland and 
Denmark are found more closely packed together. Nevertheless, this district recetves a character 
of its own from the rivers flowing west with their belts of meadows. To the east, the hilly 
woodland is narrow, near the frontier scarcely a mile wide. In a village like Mogeltonder we 
find the most northerly examples of pure Dutch-Frisian architecture, whose perfect harmony 
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with the landscape can only be compared with that of Fyen. The people are proud and selfs 
confident like those of Bornholm. As a result of their frontier position for the last thousand 
years, they have many individual characteristics. The church of the Lagum Monastery is the 
purest of the buildings of South Jutland, the Cathedral in Ribe, the old royal borough, the 
richest, its exterior being, with that of Helsingér, the most beautifully preserved. 

And now a rapid flight across the heaths and heights of the interior of Jutland! Great 
stretches of heath are now covered with red and white farms, with the chimneys of butter 
factories and railway stations. Yet thousands of larks still fly above the thousands of barrows, 
which border the main routes of the Bronze Age, and make the quivering sunlight audible 
with their song. They follow us up to Viborg, where beneath the restored arches of the 
Cathedral, Joakim Skovgaard gave permanent form to the peasant spirit, I might also say to 
Danish university culture, in a row of frescoes of simple nobility and power, executed with a 
truly early Christian piety. And the song of the lark follows us back across flashing streams 
between gorse-covered hills, across the gleaming net of rivers and lakes, which lies near Silkeborg 
between stretches of heath and woody ridges, into the fertile highlands west of the Gudenaa, 
which belonged formerly to the royal family of the Gorms. 

Here, where there is scarcely a field without a barrow, scarcely a church without a runic 
stone, we finally find the Jellinger Church standing between two colossal hills, where lie the 
ashes of Charlemagne’s unconquerable foe, Gorm the Elder and his wife Tyra Danebod. On 
one of the two, dragonzencircled runic stones is written: “King Harald erected this stone to the 
memory of his father, Gorm, and his mother Tyra. Harald, who conquered all Denmark and 
Norway and made the Danes Christians.” 

Are we here far from the coast, far from Denmark’s present life? The work of the King 
lives! Here the rivers rise; one goes to the North Sea, the other to the Kattegat. The ideal 
goes with them, the deed goes with them. While the larks sing and the cows low from field 
to field, while the factories smoke and the plough opens the soil, the waves beat along the 
4000 km. coast round and through Denmark. The way from Denmark runs to the ends of the 
earth; the ships sail it. The way home is equally long; the ships come. For here, like to a 
pearl necklace, is the land which must be upheld, here the melody of the horizon, which is 
Denmark’s part in the symphony of the world. 


SWEDEN 


The division of Sweden into provinces which practically coincide with the administrative 
areas, in as far as the “lan” (““governments’, cantons’) seldom overlap the borders of the “‘landskap” 
(the ancient province), is still of great import. The provincial divisions are not only in accordance 
with historical, but also with vitally effective facts beginning with the soil itself, with its geoz 
logical formation, flora, fauna, climate, hydrography, etc., and penetrating into the details of Lee 
national life of the people. Much is written and read to-day about the powerful unity of the | be 
Swedish people and their culture; this is to a certain extent justifiable. It may be ae that thee 
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physical, psychical, and cultural differences are greater between an Upper Bavarian Catholic 
landowner and a Protestant tenant farmer in Mecklenburg than between a Skane and a Vaster- 
botten peasant. True, both speak distinctly different dialects, but in many ways they have 
the same customs, and have had above all for many generations a thorough and common 
education, which, starting from common ideas and maxims, has given them the same conception 
of “right”, “beautiful” and “good”. They thus have practically identical moral, aesthetic, and 
religious ideas, and the same customs. 

On the other hand, it seems to me, the difference between a Saxon and a Westphalian lawyer 
is not by any means so pronounced as that of two Swedish lawyers; the one having been 
educated at the grammar school in Kalmar and the university of Sund, the other in the Nykoping 
grammar school and the Upsala Academy. Each of these men feel the difference and love it. Not 
that the man from Sodermanland considers himself better bred than the one from Smaland, 
or vice versa. But to the extent that each is only possessed of an average consciousness of his 
peculiarity, he feels and recognizes a provincial tradition of culture that he will not willingly renounce. 
Of course there are plenty of people in Sweden who are not burdened with this conception. 

Stockholm, the cultural centre of this country, only focuses these rays to a limited extent. 
It takes the foreigner a long time to recognize these finer shades of distinction which are so very 
evident to the Swedes. And what we have said above about poetry, applies also to arts and 
crafts, science, and also to the line taken by industrial and commercial activity, as well as to taste, 
amusements, etc. 

ey 
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Sweden was always best described by her poets. But each of the leading poets only honoured 
and enriched one province by his poems. For the last two centuries, if not longer, Swedish poets 
have evinced a predilection for lyrical poetry with nature as its theme, and the provincial differen- 
tiation of the best authors, which breaks with the strongest artistic convention, is just as old. 

This is extremely natural to us to-day. And it has become more so during the last three 
or four decennaries. People have become more aware of the division into provinces with the 
increasing attention paid to geographical differences and those of local habits and traditions. They 
have already developed a program of strong cultural popular movements; e. g: the movement 
to preserve local customs, traditions, folklore, ancient monuments and natural beauties, etc., which 
founded associations in the various provinces, districts, and hamlets to make collections for museums, 
encourage the study of local popular customs, the revival of ancient costumes, customs, songs 
and games. The various pronounced provincial differences have never been political. There has 
never been a provincial policy. But as now-a-days everything is regarded from a political point 
of view, one may be pleased to hear that this increased consciousness of the internal differences 
in the conditions and ways of life have, as a whole, augmented and clarified Swedish national 
feelings, and therefore hardly anything has contributed so much to national unity as this conz 
scious championship on the part of the various sections of the population of their own peculiar 
characteristics within the infinitely great area of the country. We often refer with jocular pride 
to our ‘“‘long-drawn-out land” (“‘vart avlanga land”), and the expression “‘von Ystad bis Haparanda”’ 
will be found daily in at least one of the Swedish papers. Indeed, it is with a certain feeling of 
comfort that we stretch ourselves at the thought of the selection of the many parallels of longitude 
at our disposal. This feeling has nothing to do with one of political greatness: such a feeling 
hardly exists. It is the same that has given our poets special driving force, and that has enabled 
our provincial peculiarities to develop freely and harmlessly. 

It is this unrestricted, natural and, at the same time, fervently prized freedom in this vast 
and sparsely populated country that is evident to the reader in every picture of Swedish landscape 
or culture: if this picture be genuine and typical. This is the inherent spirit of Swedish landscape, 

whether it be of the softer continental type; Siberian and wooded, Arctic and bare. This spirit 
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is evident in the life of the well-to-do peasant on the fertile plains; as well as in that of the 
fishermen who ply their dangerous calling off the granite coast of our seas; and it is also evident 
in the busy life (though never too busy life) of our huntsmen and miners in the northern forests 
and mountain mining districts. 

“‘Old, free, high as the rocks” is the name given to this country by our somewhat antiquated 
romantic Swedish national anthem, the words of which are nevertheless dear to our hearts. And 
these words, together with the melody of a gentle folksong, do they not say all that is to 
be said? Old, nearly as old as creation; free—giving to each his natural sphere; high as the 
rocks—rising slowly from south to north, sterner and sterner, higher and higher—like an anthem 
for those who can interpret it—till the clear skies of the aurora borealis are reached! 


Let us first try to explain the great types of Sweden’s nature and culture. It is only since 
two and a half centuries that the whole district of the Scandinavian peninsula to the east of the 
watershed of the K61 Mountains belongs to Sweden. Before this period the three southern provinces 
of Skane, Bleking and Halland were under Danish suzerainty. 

From the point of view of landscape .(and culture), the natural frontiers are neither where 
the political ones are drawn on the Baltic, the Ore Sund and the Cattegat, nor where they were 
formerly. But as a matter of fact they agree better with the old than the new; for at least Skane 
(with the exception of the northern border forests), together with South Halland and West 
Bleking are still the same country as the Dasnish islands and that part of Germany opposite 
them: flat, fertile soil, where wheat and sugar-beets thrive to perfection; and luminous deciduous 
trees, where the woods still stand. There is nothing like this in other parts of Sweden. 

The whole culture is also another. The race may be ethnologically the same as in the rest 
of the country. Much has been said about this, but nothing definite has come of it. Nor do 
the skulls of the stone Age, the great majority of which come from the graves of Skane, 
tell us anything, for they are silent. But already five thousand years ago, and more, but 
particulary since the Neolithic Age, conditions of life for man have differed considerably in 
Skane as compared with the rest of Sweden, and show more affinity to the west and south 
than to the inclement north. And thus it has remained. The towns are closer together. The 
natural tendency to build towns existed here centuries ago, when in the rest of Sweden, during 
the 17th and the 18th centuries, the kings could only promote the unwilling birth of towns 
artificially. The wide roads lead boldly through the open country, through shady villages” 
where stately churches with high brick towers hail one another across the fields. Culturally the 
prosperous peasantry are conservative, and dwell in their ancestral one-storied, thatched, square 
halfstimbered houses. These houses are like those of Denmark, and are also found in Lower 
Saxony and Upper Germany, whereas, in the whole of central and northern Sweden the blockhouse 
predominates. Living on magnificent estates, often in moated castles dating from the 16th century, 
are numerous aristocratic families; true to their class and traditions, but without “feudality”; 
for here too the Swedish “Reichs” law limited the rights of feudalism centuries ago. 

In this country the parishes are small, the districts miniature—but the fields are broad and 
long, the horses and cows big and strong, and the sweet-sour loaves of black bread are full 
weight. The peasant girls have in their chests silver buckles which can only be worn on broad 
bosoms, and silver belts whith encircle stout waists. Silk and fine white embroidery belong to 
the old national costumes which are worn now and again here and there, and which have never 
been fully abandoned. In this province is a greater wealth of brilliant many-coloured per: 
of the most varied patterns and sorts than in any other Swedish province. 
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Let us pass over the forest. It is only a short distance from the deep black loam to the 
archaean mountains where the glacial period wore off all the soil from the granite and only 
left patches of sand and gravel behind. Let us pass from the soft tender green of the lime-trees 
and oak, from the bright glittering beeches to a sea of green and russet, dry odorous pine 
forests in whose depths lie small blue smiling lakes set in the greenzgold of birch-trees and meadows. 

We have passed the old border traced by the diluvial ice. In Smaland it touches new 
and, to a certain extent, foreign territory. Sweden has always been there since (perhaps in the 
6th century) the Svea Kings stretched forth their hands from Upsala over the lands of the 
Gota tribes. . 

But Smaland is border-land. By nature, both geologically and otherwise, it is an advanced-post 
of the central Swedish highlands, and it is nearly surrounded by the plains of the two Géta 
provinces of East and West Gotland. Here the inhabitants have always been somewhat poor 
and inventive. But they learnt much of their neighbours on the plains, and they always had 
a market near by where they could sell the products of their work, as well as the opportunity 
to augment their sparse native food by barter. Even in early times the difference between 
the inhabitants of Smaland and the rocky parts of East and West Gotland and the great 
northern forest population was that they had home industries and were traders, whereas the 
latter had to get along without these auxiliaries. Of course matters are different to-day, when 
wood has become gold. But this way of living lasted long enough to imbue the Smalanders 
and the Vastg6ts with a hereditary disposition to trading and manufacturing goods for sale and 
profit. And in certain districts the same branches of manufacture are still carried on, though 
with electricity and modern machinery, which their forefathers made by hand and the help of 
wateremills: smelting of sea-ores, wire-drawing, etc. in Smaland, turning wooden bowls, weaving 
and joinery, etc. in Vastergotland. A busy population live here in the woods, who either work 
at home, or in the wealthier neighbouring districts, or even further afield. “The upper part of 
Norrland is full of these people. Many of them have sailed to America. But on the great 
plains around Vanern and Vattern there is a stable peasant population that has clung to the 
soil for a thousand years, their forebears lie in the great stone tomb chambers, and their ancestors 
on the green hills. Here, at no distant time, English and German emissaries built the Romanesque 
stone churches which are mostly small and graceful. In this country the peasants are aristocratic 
and of ancient lineage. 


Let us travel west to the sea. Here too dwell a hardy race of Gots; active bright-eyed 
people. They are fed by the sea, and to the sea they owe many of their characteristics. 

Bohnslau is related to Norway, and belonged to this kingdom for a long time. Its old 
name was Viken, and it is presumed by some that the term Viking was once used to designate 
the inhabitants of this district. They were the worst of sea-wolves these people whose home 
was the stony ground of Skagerak, and who drew their cold food from the grey sea. 

There is hardly a trace of all this in them to-day. Géteborg, their capital, is one of the 
‘stiffest and primmest towns in Sweden. And the people in the parishes to the north and 
south of this town are known for their particularly stern and ascetic religion in which Hell 
is more real than Heaven. And this may be true. Over the water, in Scotland, the shepherd’s 
flock did not consist of lambs. There too the methods of the church were of the harshest; 
there too conversion was earnest and grim. These were men who knew what was needed to 
steer a ship to port through stormy seas. : 
ey In this province the inhabitants are great fishermen. This unites Rey when they put to 

sea together. They live in townlike villages with bridges and harbours. They work well together 
and iso. “Ua about poncuar et! and technical matters. They too are used to dealing with 
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and their nets for trawls, and their small market dealings for wholesale transactions: without 
getting into the clutches of speculators. And yet withal they have remained what they were. 
These Vikings are sensible people. But it may happen, in Skagen for instance, when the fleet 
is waiting, and the hands have nothing to do, the older men absent, and when the clergyman 
has no voice in matters either, that blood is up which is hotter than that which usually flows 
in Swedish veins. 
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Two remarkable islands lie off Gotaland in the Baltic: Oeland and Gotland. Externally, 
both have but little connection with Sweden, but spiritually they have been closely united for | 
thousands of years with it. 

Geologically, both are limestone deposits spared by glacial action. But Oeland is only 
a gigantic flat block, with scarcely any soil on it except on the lower edges. The whole of the 
higher-lying ground is heath and red-grey stone. The roads run round the edges, and there 
enormous barrows from prehistoric times are to be found, runic stones, and ships built of lime- 
stone slabs. This is the land of the dead, whose mighty ramparts rise here and there even 
above the level of the heath. And as guards, windmills stand, which can be seen for miles on 
the sea. The land drops sheer on the west coast, but quite gently on the east down to the 
tilled land, where the civilisation is South Swedish in type. 

Gotland lies further out. Legend has it that this island was once sunk beneath the sea 
and only showed itself occasionally, until a courageous man brought fire to it and broke the 
spell. Ever since this island has always had a mythical quality. Visby, the famous Hansa town, 
rises with its towers and walls, which are the most remarkable monument of mediaeval forti- 
fications north of the Alps, like an historical dream. Its churches are practically all ruins, but 
its beauty seems imperishable. 

Yet Visby does not mark the pinnacle of Gotland’s glory. When the Hansards took the 
town in the 13th century, it was an important conquest. It marked the acquisition by the German 
towns, as a result of military and commercial expansion, of an old-established market, and a conquest 
from the people of Gotland, who had dominated the trade of the Baltic for nearly a thousand years. 

That is why Gotland—to-day a prosperous though not wealthy agricultural district—is one of 

the richest mines for our archaeologists. Every year the plough brings gold and silver treasures 

to the surface, coins and jewels of late Roman, Byzantine and Arabian origin, which must have 

been collected here in incredible quantities. Whether the East and West Goths came from this 
island, as many investigators assert, has not been proved. But the routes followed by the Goths 

were known to the men of Gotland. At the beginning of the Middle Ages, which here dates 

from the 9th century, Gotland was still wealthy, with the result that its churches can boast 

a wonderfully rich, native art, a Norse variation of the romanesque, which in its time dominated | 
all the Baltic countries. 

Thus Gotland, beautiful and flourishing, is a garden where everywhere beauties from bygone 
times give the smiling landscape a profound note. 

Now let us leave the Géta kingdom and go to the old Svea Land. Here is the mother- 
country of the kingdom. Here the culture is wonderfully uniform, and its shades so related and 
merged that one passes gradually from one end to the other of the province without ee able 
to discover great differences. 

The country around Lake Malar, the great heart of central Sweden, is of the true chara es 
Hilly, yet always open. Seen at a distance it is like a bright shifting shoal. Full of mountains — 
and water, but absolutely without the rocks and swift streams which are always considered by 
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the foreigner as being typical of northern mountain Jandscapes. A pastoral country, if the cattle 
and sheep are not too greedy; for the grass is short, and the shade cast by the trees is sparse; 
the air is seldom still, nor does the sky dream; not even in the middle of a summer night, when 
it gazes down on earth with the wide-open eyes of a sleepwalker. This country is too virginal 
to be fertile. It lives, but its life is like the physical life of a saint: one sees very little of it: 
particularly during the long winter. But this is not a dull sleep. Far from it! Even the forests 
stretch and expand till they crack and snap, and are greener than ever in the snowy landscape. 
Earth adorns herself in glittering white like a young bride, and mirrors much sunlight by day, 
and the greatest wealth of stars by night. 

He who dwells in the tropical forests of the south, and yearns for this part of Sweden, always 
thinks how beautiful it is in her woods, where all is pure and clean, and where one can lie down 
where one lists. Nothing rots here, and all is fresh. Nowhere is the air so perfume-laden as in the 
swamps or on the mossy plains where the small fir-trees and spicy herbs grow, where the heath- 
cocks play in spring, and the moose looms up like a gray rock in the autumn mists. 

You have all this around Lake Malar; and in the middle lies Stockholm. A short time ago 
a cow-moose ran down a boulevard at night; was frightened by the electric cars, and sprang over 
an iron fence, where it remained suspended. She was fetched in an ambulance and taken to the 
municipal slaughter-house, as she was badly wounded. The slaughterzhouse is one of the most 
modern in Europe, and Stockholm is also otherwise not a wilderness. If the forest grows without 
restriction, and moose wander free around Stockholm, the reason is not, I believe, a lack of culture. 
The explanation is rather that the Stockholmers need the woods nearly as much for their life as 
the moose does. And the Swedish townsman—for Stockholm with 600000 inhabitants is in many 
respects really a great town—will not live without these neighbouring forests and lakes. 

Just for this reason Stockholm is a beautiful town. In all her hours of prosperity (and there 
were also hours of adversity) during the seven centuries she has stood, she“always watched to 
see that none should rob her of her forest, waters, and air. And no king, nor prelate was permitted 
to build in such a manner that his walls and chimneys hid the sky or confined the running waters 
of Malaren. All the towers, including the newest and perhaps the most beautiful (those of the 
new town-hall, the Hogelid Church and the Engelbrecht Church), stand free and modestly like 
firetrees in the clear air, and between them the roofs of the castle and Ritterhaus harmonizing 
in colour with the shades of the mountains. We can never forgive the planting of the humpy, 
shaky, ill-conditioned bourgeois Reichstags House in the middle of the stream. Pereat! 

Stockholm continues to spread. A considerable section of the population of all classes already 
live in the suburbs. The development of this garden-city is so rapid that one might almost call 
it passionate. And it originates in the Stockholmers great passion for air, water, and woods. 

Both shores bear witness to this when one sails to Stockholm, from the sea or from Malaren. 
There are buildings on every mountain and every island miles beyond the city; but only the 
countryzhouses of the Stockholmers. They are not all palaces, but mostly cheap wooden houses, 
and not all of them are beautiful. The Stockholmers are not all millionaires. But everyone who 
can—and no one can teach us anything about spending money—leaves his beautiful city in summer 
and goes on. the water, into the woods and open air. 
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The districts around Malaren have each their individual character within the framework of 
the general natural surroundings. Sédermanland is interlaced with lakes. The granite ground here 
is split into deeper fissures, a continuation of the many islands which at this point stretch far 
into the Baltic. This lends the landscape a cheerful aspect, and for centuries it has also been 
ornamented with many beautiful premises and buildings where old families mostly continue to 
live in their traditionally comfortable way. The period of late baroque and the régence has left 
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many a stately edifice here; magnificent and yet simple in accordance with Swedish taste in those 
days: not much, but the best! 


Uppland is more austere and somehow more prehistoric where great areas gradually rose 
above the surface of the sea which, as late as the Stone Age, ran far into the land and exposed 
extensive loam-covered plains. A hill rises gently in the fields, naked and rough and overgrown 
with maples and heather. In the short grass are stone circles, squares made of blocks, small 
round hills: Viking graves. There the road passes over a water-course cut deep in the clay. 
Near the bridge (it is in a good state, and auto-cars cross it) is a stone with the name of the 
builder in runes. He built the bridge a thousand years ago. His sons erected the stone. Oper 
carved the runes. God help his soul! 

And so it is everywhere. Each farm, each hamlet has its grave fields and runic stones. This 
was the home of the Sviones of whose power Tacitus had heard and written. Near Old Upsala 
are the three mighty hills to which once belonged a great grove and the temple which, together, 
were the Mecca of the Germanic North. It is presumed that the site of this temple was where 
the present cathedral (built in 1025) now stands, and which was erected when finally the Upplanders 
were induced to accept the new doctrine. Then Old Upsala decayed. Hardly two hundred and fifty - 
years afterwards the Franco-Gothic cathedral was built at New Upsala. Since then the Archbishop 
of Sweden has resided there. There the canons instructed in the cathedral-school which was already 
raised to the status of a university at the end of the 15th century and became the venerable 
Alma Mater Upsaliensis. . 


Vestmanland to the West of Malaren is two-storied. Next to the water are spread the wide 
loam plains. Where the Stone Age sea ends, the forests begin, and rise stepwise to where the 
old mountains stand. There under the fir-tree roots lie the ores: silver, copper, and mostly iron; 
and as a matter of fact conditions are already similar in Uppland, where near Upsala, the celebrated 
ancient Dannemora mines created a whole province of ironeworks. Reaching from there across 
the country to the west to far into Varmland lies the country where only fugitives lived in the 
forests till (in the 13th century) sensible kings and masters introduced miners from Saxony 
who taught the Swedes to smelt iron and copper out of the rocks. There was enough wood 
there, and the mountains were rich. God knows where the workmen came from. No doubt 
there were many who escaped the rope at home. But they worked. They undermined the mountain 
at Falun to such an extent that, as early as the 7th century, a great part of it collapsed and 
only left a huge abyss behind it that still exites surprise. The miners made Sweden independent 
with the ores they took out of the mountains of Uppland, Westmanland, Dalarna, and Varmland: 
iron was made into arms and copper into money. With these they defeated their German and 
Danish conquerors. They paid the balance they owed to their German and Danish oppressors; 
first under the miner Engelbrecht peu Savant oe and Ne under the ec sais and minez | 
owner Gustaf Vasa. : 
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But they were also helped by the good men of Dalarna. 
Dalarna is only a mining country in the south: the rest is woodland and farming district. 
Crops were usually grown there between stones and stumps, and what the fields did not supply, 
the forest provided. The cattle grazed all summer in the pastures, and in winter they were fed 
on wild hay mixed with birch leaves and firetree bark. This was not always only given to 
cows, but sometimes to the children. This made them healthy: if they survived the long 


winter. The forest also supplied meat: ccapercailye and health-cock, and moose, and som time s ’ a 


a fat bear in his best winter coat. In the north-west of the province, on the Norwegian frontier, 
where the mountains rise above the tree-line, old people still relate how they hunted the wild 
reindeer. For the rest, shooting small game was quite profitable. Many thousands of squirrels 
were shot in winter with blunt arrows when they were nice and gray, and the ermine when he 
was clothed in his royal white. 

Dalarna lived so far from the great world that it was only discovered in the last century by the 
rest of “cultured” Sweden. And yet numbers of the inhabitants left these poor districts annually 
as “master workers”; the men as carpenters—the best in the country—, joiners and painters; the 
women to do gardening, or to do any work in the towns needed of strong hands or honest 
people. Many of them still leave their home in this manner for a time. They all return, most 
of them unharmed. The great painter Zorn was the son of a girl from Mora in Dalarna who 
worked in a Stockholm brewery. The brewer, who was a German, rendered Sweden, as well 
as Dalarna an unwitting service. But it was the mother, who returned and educated her boy 
according to the old customs she had learned to love; it was his mother and the landscape that 
made him their own, and to whom he remained faithful till the end. 

Zorn has done more than anyone to make Dalarna celebrated throughout the world. But even 
without him, Sweden loved Dalarna, for she is indebted to her for freedom which came twice 
from this old province. And then there was the joy of discovering that the old customs, costumes, 
buildings and songs were still alive here. 

They are still alive. The inhabitants of Dalarna are too proud to give them up. And yet 
everything is new, since the forest coined gold. Fifty years ago many Dalarna comunities sold 
part of their rights to exploit their communal woods to such good advantage that since then 
they have been able to look after their schools, hospitals, poor, and highways in the best possible 
‘manner, and yet had as much money again left over. Dalarna is no longer poor. Every one has 
a bicycle, and you often see peasants in auto-cars. But at any rate the women still wear the 
beautiful costumes. And the old arts of weaving, joinery, painting and music are still practised 
to a growing extent. Nowhere are local folk customs more venerated and fostered than here. 
It is no mere chance that Dalarna is not only the home of Zorn but of Karlfeldt, our greatest, 
though untranslatable poet. 


Up there the central Swedish natural features are already great. The hills have become 
mountains, the woods forests, the lakes great water mirrors, the small water courses mighty 
streams: Dalalven. 

Behind, to the west, the land rises still higher. In Varmland the mountains are steeper, the 
valleys narrower, the rivers more rapid. The whole is more romantic, more vivid. Dalarna is 
deep and lyrical, Varmland epical-lyrical, and begins to approach the epic dramatic force of Nor- 
wegian nature. The inhabitants of Varmland are more pliant than those of Dalarna. They have 
Gothic blood, and came up from Vastergétland. Then there are also many Fins there who were 
introduced in the 17th century to clear the woods. The Fins are melancholy by nature. 

Selma Lagerl6f lives on the shores of Lake Fryken, the brightest and gayest lake in Varmland. 
And yet in her, the faithful daughter of many generations of iron-mine owners, cheerful, diligent 
people, there is something fantastic which suddenly makes the merry Varmlanders pensive, or 
even full of despair. The greatest among these people was Gustaf Fréding who was ever guided 
by bright stars through the night of his madness. The singers and the poets from Varmland are 
Sweden’s favourites, but the hands of the Gods often lie heavy on them. Varmland is great and 
\ beautiful, but the landscape lacks classical calm. It is a border country. 
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Now we are up so far north that the mountains reach to the sky and the trees are dipped 
in its blue. And yet we have hardly passed the middle of Sweden. 

Norrland: “that which lies to the north”. This is the country which endows our geographical 
conception with the idea of infinity. A conception that interprets itself as a feeling of freedom. 

Norrland, the country of unlimited possibilities, of inexhaustible natural resources, gives our 
really poor nation the same feeling of security as having a rich uncle in America. — 

The Norrlanders themselves have sometimes found this a mistake. There are more people 
in Norrland, especially along the middle coastal area of the Gulf of Bothnia, who were once 
rich (or who might have been rich) than in any other part of the country. These people, or 
their fathers, or grandfathers allowed themselves to be swindled by ruthless robbers fifty or sixty 
years ago, and sold their woods to them for a few hundred crowns. These woods grew to be worth 
hundreds of thousands when countless saw-mills were rapidly run up along the mouths of the 
rivers. The others, those who were rich, are either the sons of the robbers, who were able to 
weather the first years of the boom, but then easily fell victims to those who had a better financial 
training and were smarter. Or they are the descendants of those peasants who sold later, received 
a lot of money, and soon spent it again 

There is a great industry in this district. All the old inhabitants have become proletarians — 
in some sections, and the extreme forms of socialistic movement have been popular with a people 
who have had a very decided taste of the bad sides of capitalism. 

Now matters are getting better. The robbers have mostly left. The robbed have begun 
to recover what they lost. Industry has assumed more modern forms of organization, and special 
laws have stopped exploitation of the forests which has already devastated areas of apparently 
inexhaustible timber. The new Norrland in slowly growing to be an industrial area in which 
the centres of production are far apart, and between which are great intervals of protected areas. 
This is a country where technical development, especially electricity, will provide comfortable 
homes, light in the winter nights, convenient connections, and briefly the possibilities of living 
for a modern industrial population in the severest climate and austere natural conditions. Matters 
are so advanced that this future can be foreseen. And it is best seen farthest north at the Lapp 
mines near Gellivare and Kiruna, where in the midst of desolation, where nomad Lapps still pass 
with their reindeers, the electric railways, after travelling for days through endless moors, runs 
into a pretty bright and modern town or, near Porjos, the greatest electrical power station in the 
far north. The railway runs 50 kilometres from Gellivare though an absolutely uninhabited and 
unprofitable swamp. The distant endless snow-clad mountains are seen all the way in the far 
distance. Finally, on the shores of the great lonely Lule Lake, where only small fishing boats 
ply, or sometimes travelling Lapps pass, there is a great building, and mighty concrete dams hold 
back the waters. There is also a small but very handsome garden-city where the workmen and 
engineers live. The post is carried by air-mail, and in cases of urgent illness, for instance, air 
connection is made with civilization. But twice every year the Lapps pass along their old trail 
through the electric lighted main street with their reindeer herds: they come from the barren 
lands, a hundred yards off, and the barren lands swallow them up again. 

That is the new Norrland. 
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Alongside of it is the old Norrland in the interior, between high mountains, mighty streams. 
and endless forests. Coming from the south, the old peasant settlements are continually found 
throughout the different provinces. And it is strange that the further north one goes the greater 
the farmsteads are. Helsingland is a richer Dalarna. In Jamtland, where the inhabitants have 
long traded with Norway, where there are beautiful horses, and a thoroughgoing commercial _ 
spirit, life is on a very comfortable scale, at least as far as houses and internal arrangements 
are concerned. In Angermanland, in as far as. the peasants have retained their ae 
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same conditions prevail. A peasant architecture developed here centuries ago, the like of which 
is not only not to be seen in Sweden, but hardly anywhere in Europe either. Even in far 
northern Norrbotten on the Finnish frontier there are imposing two-story farmhouses. Here 
furniture, sleighs, and harness are brighter in colour than anywhere else. It is as though the 
people are more vivacious the further north one goes. He who imagines that the Norrlinders 
are a sort of Tunguses is very much mistaken. The traveller will not find in any part of the 
country more friendly, talkative, and lively inn-keepers than in the far northern towns and in 
the small places on the coast, or among the peasantry in the river and mountain valleys, unless 
he goes into the mountains and visits the friendly tribe of nomad Lapps. They are the true 
children of the sun, at any rate where austere pietism does not rob their garments of their 
brilliant colours and their spirit of its childlike joy of life. 

How is that possible in a country where the winter night lasts nine months? But that is 
easy for him to understand that has spent a three month’s summer day up there. Of all 
adventures this is the most adventurous. The sun that then casts its rays on the head of 
Sweden lends glory and youth to the whole country. 


NORWAY 


A hundred years ago Norway was still an unknown country, a lonely land shut in by its 
mountains, its shores washed by the north Atlantic Ocean and the Arctic Sea. It was an Ultima 
Thule, unknown to all other European peoples, except the two neighbouring countries of Denmark 
and Sweden which in succession had held sway over the Land of Saga for 500 years. For a 
long time Norway was subject to Denmark, later it was joined to Sweden by a union of the 
crowns but was still not an independent state. 

A hundred years ago Norway was still administered by a evil capable body of officials 
who took the lead in the fight for freedom of the year 1814. It possessed a humble university 
which had just been founded and was in the first stage of its development, a Gotham of 
24000 inhabitants, and a string of for the most part still smaller towns along the 2000 mile 
stretch of broken coastline. 

The Norwegian people were a solitary people of peasants, fishermen, traders and officials, 
shut up in narrow valleys, in mountain clefts and the openings of the fjords, without any 
connection with the outer world except by a couple of impracticable roads, built years and 
years ago, or by skiffs and sailing boats. 

: The Norwegian people were still in the process of Hie NS they were on the verge 
of an awakening; they were a prudent people, strong proud. A German traveller, Professor 
aumann, in the year 1820, characterised them thus: oe seems to me the most striking 
ait of the Norwegian character. The Norwegian has a thirst for knowledge, sound common- 
sense, a good judgment and nice discrimination. He thoroughly understands the political 
(conditions of his country. They are a people capable of much.” 
The Norwegian people were still in the twilight of dawn, but the morning sun had already 
topped the mountains. They were still uncertain about their future, but they had the firm 
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will to find themselves, to regain the full national independence, which they had lost through 
unfavourable circumstances and their own weakness at the close of the Middle Ages. Before 
that time, especially from the end of the 12th century and throughout the whole of the 13th 
century, under the reigns of Sverre and Haakon Haakonsen, Norway had enjoyed a period of 
prosperity during which it played a prominent part in the North. 

And Norway a hundred years later—full day, light over the land from Lindesnes to the 
Northern Cape, “from frontier to the drifting nets’, to quote Bjornsterne Bjornson. 

Norway was now separated from Sweden. It was a free and independent member of the 
European community of peoples. It had its own royal house and was administered by a farming 
class, which forms the greatest part of the population. 

The Norwegian farming class is one of the most enlightened in the world. It is familiar 
with its old culture, it possesses real knowledge and sound judgment, and made its way a long 
time ago to the highest positions in the land, to the Presidential Chair of the “Storting” and 
to the King’s Council. 

The capital has increased from 24000 to 250000. Its university has produced men of 
learning of European reputation+mathematicians like Nils Henrik Abel, Christopher Hansteen, 
Sophus Lie; historians like P. A. Munch and Ernst Sars, scientists like Olaf Kristian Birkeland 
and philologists like Sophus Bugge. In the realm of the fine arts also, Norway is represented - 
in this century by men who are known throughout Europe. It is sufficient to mention the 
painters Johan Dahl, Hans Gude and Edvard Munch, the sculptor Gustav Vigeland, the musicians - 
Halfdan Kjerulf, Edvard Grieg, Johan Svendsen and Kristian Sinding, the poets Henrik Wergeland, 
Bjornstjerne Bjérnson, Henrik Ibsen and Knut Hamsun. 

And in the same period, men with the old Viking blood in their veins, men like Fridtjof 
Nansen, Otto Sverdrup and Roald Amundsen have carried Norway’s flag through the Polar 
regions to parts untrodden by the foot of man. -— 


The older occupations of Norway, such as agriculture, forestry, cattle-raising, fishing, trade — 


and shipping, all developed greatly in this century. And now came the rise of industry, for 
which the future, in a land like Norway with all its waterfalls, holds great possibilities in store. 
Waterfall after waterfall has already been harnessed, and the waterpower converted to electricity. 
New and important enterprises connected with the electro-chemical industry are rapidly developing. 

Since the middle of last century Norwegian engineers have been opening up the country with 
new roads, a task which, in a land like Norway, is confronted with much greater natural 
obstacles than in most other countries. But determination and efficiency enabled the engineers 
to triumph over all difficulties and Norway has now a road system which will bear comparison 
with the best in Europe. 

About the same time a start was made with the construction of railways, where the same 
and even greater difficulties had to be overcome. The work is not nearly finished yet, but it 


has already made such progress that Norway is connected with Sweden and abroad by two — 


lines, and the three largest towns, Christiania, Bergen and Trondjem, are also linked up, so 
that railway communication is established between east, west and northern Norway. During 
the same period the steamship lines have been greatly extended, so that for a long time 
past there has not been a fjord or harbour all along the broken coast which is not visited 
by steamers. 

With means of transit developing at such a speed, it was only natural that the old, pleasant, 
but primitive posting inns should give place to more up-to-date and comfortable hotels. These 
old inns both in Eastern and Western Norway now practically belong to legend. | 

All these changes in the ways of transit in the last 50 -60 years have caused the rise of 


a new branch of industry to deal with the influx of visitors. The unknown land, shut up in — 


the mountains on the most northerly Atlantic Ocean, was opened for travel and though the 
number of travellers is not as great as in Switzerland, it follows very close. i 
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And this swift progress in all spheres was achieved by a small population which was 
continually losing a high percentage of the most enterprising of the younger men in a steady 
stream of emigration which lasted all through the century. Not less than 1'/2 million of the 
4 million Norwegians live abroad, chiefly in the United States, where they are among its most 
capable citizens. 


Seen from above, Norway looks like one huge, homogeneous mass of rock whose length, 
from north to south as the crow flies, is 1800 km. It reaches its greatest height along the west 
coast and slopes down gradually to the east and Sweden. 

It is like a gigantic body, 322000 sq. km in area, cut up by ravines and clefts, by the 
fjords on the western coast, which run east and west, and by the valleys in south-east Norway 
which run side by side north and south. When one remembers that only 3°/o of this great 
mountain country can be used for tilling and pasture, one certainly understands the lines in 
Bjornsternes Bjornson’s National Song: 

“There lies a land in eternal snow 
To the valleys only comes the spring.” 

But to conclude from them that the natural features of Norway are monotony and barrenness 
would be wrong. Although by far the greater part of the land is a rocky, uninhabited waste, 
these narrow fjords and valleys are so lovely and often, thanks to the Gulf Stream, so fertile 
there is such a variety of landscape, they have such a fairy-like delicacy and purity, that in 
Europe, in the whole world, there is nothing to match them. 

Let us take Christiania as our starting point for a quick journey through this mountain 
land. We are sailing on a fine summer morning up the 100 km long Christiania Fjord. The 
visitor who remembers the description of the bird’s eye view given above, will perhaps object: 
“But it’s not true!” The Christiania Fjord is certainly not like a small, narrow cleft in the rocks. 
The open waters of the fjord are smooth as glass, set in the soft green of the shores, with the 
low, bluish lines of the mountains beyond where the small towns shine like pearls among the 
pinewoods. As far as the eye can see, there is not a trace of rock, not a glint of ice and snow. 
And when he sees far up the fjord all the gay and green little islands that come swimming 
towards him like a flock of young birds we cannot help exclaiming “Norway a land of rocks! 
But this is idyllic!’ And it certainly is. In the whole of Norway there are perhaps three or 
four points where the mountains draw back respectfully. One of them lies right up in the north 


on the Trondjem Fjord, and another right in the south in the neighbourhood of the capital. 


We land at Christiania. Norway’s capital, which is celebrating this year its Tercentenary, 
was founded by the Danish-Norwegian king, Christian IV, after the old Oslo, so rich in historical 
associations, had been destroyed by fire in the year 1624. After this year Christiania will be 
called by its old name Oslo, which hitherto was only the name of an old quarter of the town 
beneath Ekeberg. 

Owing to its unforeseen rapid development in the preceding centuries, Christiania has grown 
in such a haphazard way, that the consequent lack of uniformity and beauty makes‘it look like 
a large provincial town rather than a capital. A foreigner coming to it with Copenhagen and 
Stockholm fresh in his mind, will soon have seen enough of Christiania. A walk along the 
“Carl Johan”, the imposing main street, which leads past the Storting buildings and the University 
up to the Royal Castle, an afternoon in the interesting Bygd6 National Museum, a visit to 
the two curious old Viking ships and to the National Gallery, perhaps an evening in the National 
_ Theatre, and he can say good-bye to the town itself with an easy mind, and give himself up 
~ to the wonderful country which surrounds the town and is its charm. 

For Christiania is to an unusual extent a child of nature. Very few capitals have the freedom 
and freshness of virgin woods so close to their gates. You have only to go 10 km from the 
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Carl Johan, and you are alone with nature, alone with the blue, hidden waters, with the dark 
green wooded slopes, that rise to a height of 2000 feet, with the secret thickets. 

Thanks to these surroundings Norway’s capital is also the capital in the kingdom of sport, 
and its youth are loyal subjects, who summer and winter live a life of sport such as you will 
find nowhere else in the country. See them—some 30000 strong—as they go out at the end 
of February to the yearly Ski festival, the Holmenkoll races. 

Or imagine yourself there on a clear moonlit summer night and let your eye travel over 
valley and fjord; see the countless twinkling lights in the valley below, the ridges of the mountains 
which half vanish in the summer haze, and to the south the waters of the fjord, with all its 
inlets, quivering in the moonlight. That is the way to see Christiania—to see the whole town 
lying beneath you. Then this child of nature, so fresh and gay in spite of its awkward movements, 
will seem ugly no longer. 

Then look out from the Tryvands tower, which stands right up on a crest, over the endless 
woods which stretch in all directions. There is the great lake country of the eastern Fjeld, 
which now lies at your feet. Side by side, to the north, the north-east and the north-west, 
lie the five great lakes, Lake Mjés, the greatest lake in Norway, Rands Fjord, Tyri Fjord, Lake 
Spirill and Lake Kréder. Around and between these sheets of water is the most fertile arable 
land in Norway. Together with the-stretches of country known as the Oestfold and Vestfold 
along the coast of the Christiania Fjord, these districts form the great depression of the Eastern 
Fjeld. It is fortunate for Norway that it has this low-lying land. Otherwise the country would 
be only a formless torso. Here it rests after its hard fight with the mountains. The farms no 
longer climb one after the other up the slopes of the mountains, with piles of great stones along 
the steep fields. They lie in deep peace on the plain of Hedemark, Tot, Ringerike, Land and 
Hadeland, Oestfold and Vestfold, on the deep red earth, which the sun shines on from all sides 
and round which stand the silver stems of the birches among the velvet green of the pines. 

Along the banks of these lakes, right through the cornland, the railway lines stretch out 

fs like rays in all directions. Two lines go, both over Dovre, to Norway’s northern capital, Trondjem. 
Another line penetrates into the heart of the great valley Valdres, and another, which is not 
yet quite completed, goes to the mouth of the same valley. Finally, running east and west, a long 
and imposing mountain railway links up Christania with the capital of the Vestland, Bergen. 

As soon as these lines leave the lakes, they come into another part of the Eastern Fjeld 
with quite another character. Five long valleys in succession run in northerly, north- westerly 
and westerly directions, Oester Valley, Gudbrands Valley, Valdres Valley, Halling Valley and 
Nume Valley. On the floor of the valley the line climbs gradually with bends and loops for 
hundreds of kilometers. Right to the east and close to the Swedish frontier, lies the Oester 
Valley, through which Norway’s largest river, the Glom, flows amidst deep, dark pine woods and 
past the wooden farmzhouses. Then follows the sternest of all Norwegian valleys, the Gudbrands 
Valley, with its farms belonging to the old, respected peasant farmers, the only one of the eastern’ 
valleys which practically leads directly to the sea. Further on come the beautiful Valdres valley 
and the Halling Valley, through which runs the line going to Bergen and which already has 
something of the character of the Vestland. 

Between these valleys are highlands, of a uniform height of between 2000 and 3000 feet 
above the sea and with a breadth of 40 to 50 km from valley to valley. They have many clear 
green streams, shining mountain lakes and pasture lands, wooded with small birches. The pasture — 
lands of the Oestland are scattered all through the these highlands, with their bright green grass. 
Just above them are the great mountain sanatoriums. é 

But in the northern highlands, solitary peaks begin to rise above the pastures, one here, 
one there. They are not yet a true mountain chain; they are the advance posts of the kingdom - 
of the mountains. The Rondane, like a great bier, stands on the edge of the Oester Valley, 
acing west: the Hedalsmu lifts up its bear’s back over the Gudbrands Valley, the me Pye 3 
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of the Skag rises over the Valdres Valley, and the horn of the Skogshorn over the ravine of 
the Halling Valley. All face respectfully in the same direction; all are the advance posts of the 
Jotunheim, the great mountain country of the central Oestland. 

Jotunheim, the highest group of mountains in North Europe, was discovered in 1820 by 
two young university professors, Keilhau and Bock. It comprises the great collection of peaks, 
glaciers, streams, lakes and valleys, which lie between the Valdres Valley in the south and the 
Sogne Fjord in the west. Round the edges, narrow, black gorges, whose floor is seldom lower 
than 900 feet, and through which rush foaming mountain streams, pierce into the mass of the 
mountains. Old snow hangs down over the weather beaten precipices. 

There stands the Galdh6épig, the mountain king of Norway and North Europe, some 2500 m 
high, and from the opposite side of the valley, his queen faces him in a wonderful mantle of 
ermine. Right in the west, on the edge of the Sogne Fjord, stands a single block with jagged 
edges which is called the Horunger or Skagastélstinder. And like three pearls in the heart of 
the mountains lie the three lakes of Tyin, Bygdin and Gjende. 

Like a thin green snake the slow, ice-cold waters of the last-named lake wind in a westerly 
direction between the precipitous slopes and the white glaciers. On the east shore of this 
lake, between Gjende and the Besswand, some thousand feet above it, is the narrow ridge 
known as the Gjendinegg, which suggested to Henrik Ibsen the famous description in the 
first act of Peer Gynt. Although the ridge is not so razor-like and dangerous to cross as 
it appears in Peer Gynt’s wild imagination, the view is certainly one of the most impressive 
in Norway. 

All through these mountains the Norwegian Tourist Club, founded in 1868, has built its 
pleasant homely huts, and steamers ply regularly on the three mountain lakes during the summer 
months. Crowds of tourists come in the summer, chiefly Norwegians, Swedes and Danes, and 
at Easter it is a favourite haunt of the ski-runners. 

But perhaps even more interesting than the Jotunheim are the great wide Vinstermoor and 
the Valdresmoor, which are as it were the forecourts to this mountainous kingdom. They are 
flat plateaus, but the ground keeps rising in long, low waves, one after the other, which are 
covered with moss and lichen, overgrown with junipers and willow trees. The ground is thick 
with beautiful mountain flowers, watered by the mountain streams. These moors, the greatest 
of which is the Hardanger Valley, south-west of the Jotunheim, and which are also found on 
the edge of the Oester Valley, stretch for miles and miles and are most characteristic of the 
Norwegian Oestland. They are the chief beauty of Oestland, just as the fjords and waterfalls 
are the chief beauty of Vestland. : 


The mention of the Hardanger Valley reminds us of the railway to Bergen which is quite 
near. We are reaching the boundary of Oestland and at the station of Gjeilo we get into the 
express for Bergen. Very soon we are up in the high mountains, and reach a height of at least 
1300 m. We catch glimpses, with wonderful variety of colour, of the mountain scenery, the 
desolate Ustevand with the Hallingskarv, the Finse with the Hardangerjokel, of glaciers, waterfalls 
and deep ravines, of the mountain hotels, which like Finse and Myrdal, are known throughout 
Europe. After the station of Myrdal, the train enters the longest tunnel of Norway, the Gravehals 
tunnel (5331 m long) and from now on the line goes down-zhill, to the sea, on into Vestland 
and to its capital, Bergen. 

Bergen, surrounded with high, steep mountains, with the oath mirror of the By Fjord outside, 
and in the town itself the Lungegardsvand, with its white villas that rise in terraces up the slopes 
of the mountains, its old churches, the Cathedral, the German Church and the Church of the 
- Cross, its venerable monuments from old times, such as the Valkendorfs Tower and the Haakon 
Hall, its maze of steep, narrow streets—all this produces an unforgettable impression on the 
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traveller, especially if he has the good fortune to see the town in summer sunshine. But unfor- 
tunately Bergen is very badly off for sunshine. Rain is the real Bergen weather, which, however, 
does not seem to damp the spirits of the inhabitants. 

This capital of the Vestland has tradition, character, and a charm of its own. In its time 
it was ruled for several centuries by the Hansards. Formerly it was the greatest trading town 
of all Norway and was visited by many foreigners, which indeed is still the case, as it is the 
trading centre for the Vestland. During the war especially, a continual stream of foreigners ; 
passed through Bergen. It is true that frequent fires—the last great fire was in 1916—have 
considerable changed the original appearance of the town, and the population have lost many a 
of their original traits owing to the great influx of strangers. Still Bergen is the most character- | 
istic Norwegian town, and the people are known everywhere for their vivacity and goodzhumour. 
Although Christiania has lately surpassed Bergen in steamer traffic and trade, Bergen with its 
population of roughly 100 000 inhabitants easily has second place, especially as important steamship | 
lines start from Bergen for America, England, Nordland and Christiania. The town also has 
important industries. 

Now let us leave the capital and glance quickly at the fairy valley of the Vestland Fjord. 
From Stavanger in the south to Trondjem in the north, fjord after fjord indents the coast like 
the teeth of a huge saw. But anyone approaching the Norwegian coast from the south, sees’ 
at first nothing of this fairy land. NNumberless smooth, saltgrey reefs and myriads of islands, 
small and big, mostly bare or with trees only on the side towards the land, lie in front of the 
entrance to the fjord and hide it from the view. And even the fjord entrances do not disclose 
the fairyland which awaits the traveller as he penetrates further in. But it is a good thing for. 
the population of the district that these reefs lie in front of the fjords and only let the sea 
flow directly in here and there. Thanks to this breakwater the steamers and the coastal fishing 
boats which go out every day have no need to be afraid of storms. 

But let us leave this barrier of reefs and islands, which is anything but beautiful or gay, and 
go up into the fjords themselves. The principals fjords are the Hardanger, Sogne, Nord, Hjérund_ 
Norang, Geiranger, and the Romsdal. At every bend the eye is surprised by new beauties. The 
white threads of the waterfalls glisten ; as one after the other the streams. fall over the black precipices. 
The white glacier seeks the mountain stream, the mountain stream seeks the dark green sea. 

The glacier stretches its blue arms down into the rich green of the lower slopes, for opposites 
attract and try to come to each other in this fairyland. The green fjord, smiling and kindly, 
glides from one tongue of land to another between the leafy banks, where the farms, at the 
time when the fruit trees are flowering, are hidden in blossom. For a longtime Hardanger and 
Sogne were the centres of the fruit-growing industry in Norway. 

In Ulensvang, the pleasant capital of Hardanger, on a moonlit night you can see through a red veil 
of roses the great glacier of the Folgefond like a white forehead above the glittering waters of the fjord. 

On this fjord the salmon fishers sit all day, waiting to pull in when a salmon gets into the 
net. Here also the English sportsmen stand on the bank, making their casts. ; : 
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More severe and rude than his gentle sister, the Handanger Fjord, is the Sore Fjord, a 
noble but truculent son of the Vikings. 

“The son of the sea, 

Whom, like Cain, his father sent 

Far into the land in banishment’, a 
as Henrik Wergeland sings. Yes, it is true. Look at this son of the sea! Watch how, on a 
wild day, hemmed in between the cloud-topped mountains he storms his way to Gudvangen! 
And in the Fjarland gorge, watch how he meets the cold, slow, alleseeing eye of the Justedal 
glacier, and you must admit that he is truly the son of she sea, “the son with the wild gestures.” 

But if you see him shining on a summer’s day in front of Balholm, if you see how every _ 

bush and every flower on the banks is reflected, as he glides quietly and thoughtfully past the fr 1 
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gardens of Leykanger or the lovely Lyster, you must then admit that this son of the sea can be no 
less charming than his sister. But his nature is deeper and more complicated, a double nature, 
such as really all these Vestland fjords have. At one moment the wild and proud nature has the 
ascendancy, as in the Geiranger Fjord or Norang Fjord, at another the gentle charm of the Nord 
Fjord where the twin sisters Old and Lo lie like two Sleeping Beauties under the Justedal glacier. 
And no less beautiful is the Romsdal fjord, seen from Molde, the city of the roses. On the opposite 
side of the smooth, shining fjord, the whole array of peaks and summits come to view—the Romsdal, 
the Vengetinder, the Romsdalhorn, the Trolltinder and the giant of the Ister valley—the king, the queen 
and the bishop. The lower part of the Romsdal, the district between the Romsdalshorn and the jagged 
peaks of the Trolltinder can be equalled for fantastic wildness only right up in the Nordland. 


The double nature of the fjords is to be found also in the Vestland folk. Here, where fishing, | 


trade and going to sea, are the chief means of subsistence, the character of the people is more 
lively, keen and impulsive, but also more restless and “gusty” than the more simple, even characters 
of the peasants and foresters of the Oestland, whose deliberateness is paired with laziness. These 
people of the coast have something of the sea’s restlessness. It is the native soil of the Vikings. 
From here they set out for their raids on England and France, and with their spoils they brought 
back Christianity. Nowhere else in the land is Christianity felt with such warmth. depth and 


intensity as among the people of these forsaken fjords, and that not least in our days. The western | 


Fjeld and the country round the Trondjem fjord is the scene of most of Norway’s early history. 


Here it was that Harald Haarfagre united Norway into a kingdom. Here fell Olaf the Saint at Stikle- 


stad and here Sverre and Haakon Haakonsen fought for and won the sovereignty over Norway., 

If we now say good-bye to the Vestland fjord and cross over to Tréndelagen, there is not 
only a noticeable change in the natural features of the country, but the character and the dialect 
of the people are also very different. The imposing Vestland fjords with their picturesque variety 
of colour disappear. The Trondjem Fjord is another Christiania Fjord, but broader; nature here 
is more masterful, sometimes more severe. The mountains have to withdraw to make place, 
especially hicher up the fjord, for great stretches of arable land and wood, known as the Ind- 
trondelagen. The character of the people is like that of the fjord. Great calm and a self-respect 
which expresses itself almost rudely are their characteristic traits. Their ancestors can be traced 
far back into early Norwegian history. 

The capital of this part of the country, Trondjem, the old Nidaros, was at one time the 
capital of Norway and the seat of the kings and archbishops. Norway’s old kings, and in the 
year 1906, Norway’s present sovereign, King Haakon VII, were crowned in Trondjem Cathedral. 


The history of this wonderful piece of architecture, the most beautiful in Norway, to which in 


old days, pilgrims to come from all the Northern country, is very closely connected with the 
history of the Norwegian people, both in times of greatness and in times of decay. When the 
kingdom crumbled, the Cathedral crumbled: and no sooner had the people struggled to their 
feet again in 1814, than they thought of building up their fallen church. The work of resto- 


ration, which was begun in 1869, is now nearly finished and it will not be many years before 


of St. Olaf.’’ 


ots bells of Christ Church in Nidaros will once again call all the folk to service in the old church 


Of course we cannot e his quickjourney-through Norway without having seen the Nord- 


land, the land of the midnight sun, which for many tourists is perhaps the crowning part of 


their trip. If the eastern Fjeld is like an idyll and the westerrrlike a fairytale, the Nordland is 


phantasy, a world where ‘‘in the east stands the sun and in the west the moon.” This is especially 
true if you penetrate into the heart of the Nordland, into the Vest Fjord, which cuts north-east 
and south west between the mainland and the Lofoden islands. See these islands, like a deep 
blue wall, with their high, rounded, polished tops, their pinnacles, their deep rifts and sudden 
chasms, in the light of the midnight sun! See them at the moment when the sun has just set 
and again shines over the horizon like a swimming hall of fire! 
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And the birds! Watch the millions of wings, the auks, the cormorants, wild geese, gulls, 
sea-swallows, eider-ducks, penguins, and krykjen (a sort of gull). Watch them wake after their 
sleep of 15 minutes and wheel over the steely sea like myriads of silver flakes! Listen to the 
hurricane of cries and beating wings! 

See the changing play of colours-in this fantastic world of goblins and gnomes, who poke 
their noses up into the deep blue sky! See the fishermen as they put out in hundreds and 
hundreds of skiffs, motorzboats and fishing steamers on a clear winter’s day! For this is the 
centre of the great cod fishery wich takes place every year from January until April, and in 
which about 30000 people take part. 

But see the same fishing fleet driving over the whitecapped waves in a wild, desperate fight 
for life, when it suddenly blows a hurricane from the south-west! See capsized boats, dumb 
witnesses to a desperate, vain struggle, see them in the grey dawn after the night of storm lying 
keel up on the shore, thrown hither and thither by the breaking waves. 

At one time the Vest Fjord is the picture of a sunny day in July, at another of a wild, 
dark day in March with howling gales. The Nordland of the short summer months is completely 
different from the Nordland of the endless winter. There is a story about a strange island, 
called Alfeland, which sometimes rises unexpectedly out of the sea. It is a wonderful island, 
with meadows of fresh, spring green, with gently undulating ground, and long processions of 
swans round the smiling banks. 

And the story is justified. The Nordland itself is Alfeland on bright summer days. The 
poet Welhaven sings: 

“But if a ship approach too near, 
Over the island clouds come down. 
Lost to view is the friendly shore 
Where no man can land.” 

This ship is the dark, endless winter. When, only too soon, winter approaches, the clouds 
come down. The land of the midnight sun becomes the land of darkness and even the glittering 
colours of the northern lights cannot avert from the Northmen the ill effects of the depressing 
time when the sun does not appear above the horizon. 

Their only comfort is the “express post”, the quick, busy postal steamers, which, heedless 
of storm and darkness, sail night and day from harbour to harbour, discharging their cargoes 
and landing their mails, — » 

Now let us leave the far north and conclude our journey with a short visit to the most 
southerly part of the country, the Sorland, as it is called. This district, which even to-day 
receives very little notice, well deserves a visit, and longer mention than can be given here. 

Nature here is kind and gracious; with its cliffs, its mixture of the wooded landscapes of 
the Oestland with the bare, hilly landscapes of the Vestland, Sorland is unique in the otherwise 
so severe mountain land of Norway. Very peculiar is the effect of the ‘“Heie’, these long, 
broadshouldered ranges which side by side enclose this coastal landscape in the north. 

The upper part also of the largest valley in Sdrland, the Setes Valley, has a distinctive 
beauty of its own. The population of this remote valley still keep the customs and costumes 
of old times. 
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FINLAND 


In an age like ours, torn as it is by sorrow, longing and disappointment, in which poverty, 
misery and loneliness are to be found side by side with the thirst for wild sensation, the race 
for wealth and the loud display of the profiteer, the nerve-racked European is ever casting 
about for peaceful, secluded spots where he could regain the tranquillity of mind which the 
recent years of chaos have robbed him of. He longs for a world where he need not always 
be on the alert, where his nerves are not continually being whipped and strained, in which he 
can satisfy his desire for quiet recollection, enjoy solitude and communion with nature, and 
thus refresh and strengthen body and soul. 

Involuntarily he turns to the north. Finland, like a newly-discovered kingdom, offers to 
the harassed European the peaceful silence of its woods. But fortune still gives the key of 
this country only to a privileged few. Formerly they went, with rod and net, to the mountain 
rapids, lured by the silver salmon; or deep into the virgin forest where the peasants had tracked 
down and surrounded a bear in his winter quarters. Nowadays, when there is even so much 
sheer hunger in Europe, sport has become a great luxury: people go journeys only on business. 

Yet Finland fascinates: it has a mysterious charm of its own. True, no snow-capped peaks 
are reflected in fjord or lake, as in Norway or Switzerland; an eternal spring does not hide 
the bare rock with a gay carpet of flowers as in the gardens of the south; no great culture 
has strewn the country with works of art, as in Italy. The country is poor, the soil barren, 
the climate harsh. Nevertheless, an irresistible charm emanates from this country. It is surrounded 
with all the glamour of the fabulously remote, and has a greatness of solitude, a severe virgin 
purity which are most impressive. 

Here winter is long. The inhabitants spend more than six months of every year, that is, 
more than half their lives in the darkness of winter, surrounded by snow and ice. Only in 
April is the sea clear of ice. The students, who celebrate the arrival of spring on May Ist, 
have often greeted it in a snowzstorm. But then as by enchantment, an extraordinary change 
takes place; in a night the web-like branches of the birches are covered with a fresh, tender 
green, the grey fields and the withered meadows sparkle suddenly in bright colours; cuckoo 
and thrush and other songsters banish with much fluttering and twittering the winter silence 
of the woods, and before one is aware of it, summer is there, summer with bright sunshine, 
triumphant west wind at midday, cool, dreamy stillness in the evening. 

It is light which performs this miracle, light which for months has been fighting an appa- 
rently vain fight against the ice and the north wind, and which then suddenly conquers along 
the whole line. The victory is so complete and violent, that spring can just barely flit over 
the land like a swift dream, with summer, impetuous and exuberant, on its heels. This light 
is so inexhaustible, that it absorbs all darkness and pours out life in a continual stream, day 
and night. Bush and tree become passionate, living beings, threatening to burst their form in 
their impatience to grow, and what was yesterday but twig is today giving shade. And man 
and the animals also lead a doubly intense liefe. Everything wishes to make up for the long, 
dark monotony of winter. One even grudges oneself sleep. The most important thing in life 
is to enjoy the wonderful season to the full, to fill oneself with the light, which, absent so long, 
now floods down uninterruptedly, to press a whole life into the brief moment, for summer is 
short, and the sun, which now stands on the horizon almost all night, pales and sinks as suddenly 
as it rose. Yes, the “white” nights of June are Finland’s source of youth. Not only does it 
draw from them the teeming abundance and beauty of its light-filled summer but also the 
tough strength to endure the extreme severity of its winter. 

But this burst of intoxicated life, this yearly rebirth of youth, this miracle of the shadowless 
light are not finally the distinctive feature of the Finnish landscape. The latter is great, with 

a greatness which is not embodied in an imposing luxuriance, but in the infinity of its barrenness 
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and severity; a greatness which expresses itself, not in features of vast proportion, but in 
boundless energy. 

Nature herself saw to the leannes of the land: when the earth was young, the subterranean 
volcanic fires threw up to the surface the mountain masses like a gigantic shield of granite, 
and the harrows and ploughs of the diluvian ice-bergs then split it, smoothed it, wore it away, 
and scattered the rocky splinters over the scanty soil which existed among all the rubble of 
quartz, granite and felspar and the thirty thousand lakes made by the melting of the ice-cap. 
In the course of time this soil was covered by the slowly growing forests of Finland. And 
the further one goes north, the greater, the more sublime becomes the barrenness, the absolute 
dearth and the endless solitude. 

Beside this heroic greatness of dearth, and balancing it, stands the other of stupendous 
power. Man, who subdues the forces of nature, stands in humble awe and with a deep sense 


of his own impotence before the hissing, roaring whirlpools of the Imatra, which has dug its - 


bed through the walls of primeval rock and hurls the penteup masses of the Saima waters 
through the Karelian wastes into the dark and stormy Ladoga. And he who wishes to see and 
feel for himself how man makes use of even the fury of the rushing stream, let him push on 
into the far north, where the mighty cataracts of the Ula pour the waters of the Karelian virgin 


forests through endless wastes to the Gulf of Bothnia, and where the lonely native, even in 


the earliest times, used the swift rapids to carry in his narrow boat the pitch and tar prepared 
in his primitive charcoal heaps to the trading centre Uleaberg (Oulu) on the Gulf of Bothnia. 

The pitiless granite and the frost-bound marshes surrounding the lakes force upon man 
here a struggle for existence of such intensity, that it gives his mode of life and his personal 
attitude something heroic. Man becomes silent, hard, earnest and pious. The uncertain flames 
of hasty decision and action give way to the steady glow of deliberation which attains its end 
more slowly but also more surely. And the landscape and its moods leave their imprint upon 
his inner life. The endless gloom of winter contrasts strongly with the brief intoxication of 
the northern summer, and even the gaiety of spring is dimmed by the indescribable melancholy 
of the white, shadowless nights, whose lonely solitude gave birth to the poignant tragedy of 
Finnish folksong. 

When we think of the Finnish people as a whole, we have an impression as of a face full 
of determination and melancholy. Yet on festive occasions, a merry even boisterous element 
is to be observed, suggesting the exuberance of a healthy child, and we understand the image 
which the great Finnish poet, Juhani Aho, gave of his own people, when he compared them 
to a juniper, which, though just managing to exist on the stoniest of soils, defies the winds 
and lightning—the symbol of a poor and unpretentious, but strong, unconquerable life. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF NAMES AND PLACES 


Avale 172 Finland 257—272 Kaagenstinder 241 
Aalborg 54 Finmark 245 Kalmar 103 
Aalholm 5 Finse 175 Kalundborg 10, 11 
Aangermanily 138 Finseelv 204 Kebnekaise 154, 155 
Aangermanland 138, 140 Fjaerland Fjord 213 Koge 7 
Aareskutan 149 Fredensborg 26, 27 Koldinghus 46 
Aarhus 50—53 Frederiksborg 21—25 Koli 169 
Abiskofjallen 157—159 Krokvattnet 86 
Alvastra 98 Gagnef 135 Kronborg 28—30 
Alvkarleby 115 Geiranger 215, 216, 228 Kullaberg 66, 67 
Aretie Ocean 250 Geiranger Fjord 220 Kullen 65 
Aurland Fjord 211 Glittertind 177 Kungs Bay 254 
Gothenburg 84, 85 Kuolajarvi 272 
Bell Sound 252 Gotland 104—109 Kunsamo 271 
Bergen 208 Gripholm 116 Kvinherred 191, 192 
Bjornoen 251 
Bohuslaa 83 Hadeland 167, 170 Lacko 93 
Borgaa 259 Halland 80—82 Laer Valley 203 
Borgholm 102 Hallingsaa Falls 143 Laitaure 153 
Borgund 203 Halling Valley 172, 174 Lake Kall 144 
Bornholm 32—35 Halmstad 81 Lake Malar 116—118 
Borre Lake 61 Halsingborg 77, 79 Lake Mjosen 171 
Brahetrolleborg 37 Halsingland 122, 123, 132-134, Lake Oden 71 
Bratlandstal 188 136 Lake Vaner 90, 91 
Buar Glacier 200 Hammerfest 243, 246 Lake Vatter 100, 101 
Bulberg 56 Hammershus 32, 33 Lapland 150—160 
Hardanger 190—202 Lapps 244, 247 
Cape Bull 251 Hardanger Glacier 201 Leksand 128, 129, 131 
Christiania 163—166 Harjedalen 148 Lellinge 7 
Christianstad 76 Helagsfjallet 148 Lindesnes 184 
Copenhagen 14—19 Helsingfors 257 Liselund 1 
Costumes 13, 130, 135, 168, 178, Helsingor 31 Lofoden Isles 236, 237, 239 — 
190 Hestmando 235 Logismose 39 
Hilleréd 21—25 Loenvand 219 
Dalarne 125—131, 135 Himmelberg 59 Bund 72; 73 
Dalsland 86 Hindsgavl 36 Lynseidet 247 
Delsbo 122 Hoen 250 Lyse 83 
Denmark 1—64 Hojrup 4 Lysebotn 187 
Doraa Valley 173 Horne 40 Lysefjord 185, 209 
Draffningholm 118 Hornviken 248 
Husaby 95 Magdalena Bay 255 
Egeskov 38 Huskvarna 88 Malmo 70 
Eidfjordvand 194 Medelpad 139 
- Eikisdalvand 231 Imatra Falls 262 Merol 215, 216, 228 
Eremitage 20 Indalsalv 139 Middle Sjaalland 8 
Janetland 141—149 Moens Klint 1—3 
Falkenberg 80 Jarvs6 134 Moller Bay 253 
Fano 47, 49 Jotunheim 177 Mols 48, 62 
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Mora 126 
Munkholm 234 


Narke 119, 124 
Naeré Fjord 214, 217 
Naer6 Valley 210, 211 
Nes 179 

Norang Fjord 223 
Norang Valley 222 
Nordingraa 140 
Nordland 235, 241 
Nordmark 161 

North Cape 248, 249 
North Fjord 218, 219, 221 
North More 225, 231 
Norway 161—256 
Nyland 258 


Odda 199 

Odense 41, 42 
Oland 102 
Olofsborg 267 
Orebro 119 
Ostergotland 96—101 


Porjus 152 
Punkaharju 264, 265 


Rattvik 127 

Rembestal 197 

Ribe 43—45 

Ringerike 169 

Rista Falls 142, 145 
Romsdalshorn 224, 230 
Romstal 229, 230 
Rondane 173 


Rostulde 12 
eels es 


Saetes Valley 176, 178 
Satters. Valley 125 
Savitaipale 263 
Schonen 65—79 
Silkeborg 58, 60, 61 
Sima Valley 197, 202 
Sj6 Falls 150 

Sjoring 63 

Skagen 64 

Skjaegge Valley 189, 196 
Skjervo 241 

Slagelse 9 

Smaaland 88, 103 
Smebelgerne 173 
Snehetta 227 
Sodermanland 116, 117 
Sogn 206, 207, 209-214, 217 
Sdénderho 49 

Sénd More 222,223 
Sorland 180, 181 
Spitzbergen 252—256 - 
Stahlheim Rocks 212 
Stavanger 182, 183 
Stevns Klint 4 
Stockholm 110—114 
Strangnas 117 
Strynsely 221 
Strynsvand 218 
Suldalsport 226 
Suldalsvand 226 
Suntal 225 

Sweden 65—160 
Sylarna 146 
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Tannforsen 147 
Telemark 168 
Tornetrask 156—159 
Tralleborg 78 
Troldtinder 236 
Trollhatta Falls 89 
Tromso 242 
Trondhjem 232, 233 
Trondhjem Fjord 234 
Tyrifjord 169 


Uleaa 270 

Ullensvang 198 

Upland 115, 118)-120; 32m 
Upsalasi20-iZi 

Urnes 206, 207 


Vaamb 94 
Vadstena 96, 97, 99 
Valle 176 

Valls 6 

Varberg 82 
Varmland 87 
Varnhem 92 
Vasteraas 123 
Vastergotland 89—95 
Vastmanland 123 
Vejle 57 

Viborg 55 

Visby 104—109 
Vuokatti 268 


Wedel Jarlsberg 162 
Wiborg 260 


Ystad 74, 75 


MOENS KLINT. DAS ALTE LISELUNDER SCHLOSS, 


Moéens Klint. The old Lieselund Castle Méens Klint. Le vieux ch&éteau de Liselund 


M@ENS KLINT. DET GAMLE LISELUND SLOT 


MOENS KLINT. DIE SOMMERSPITZE 


Moéens Klint. The Sumimer Peak Méens Klint. La Pointe d'Eté 


M@ENS KLINT. SOMMERSPIRET 


MOENS KLINT. ,KLEINER SPRECHER® (ECHO) 


Méens Klint. ,Small Speaker" (Echo) Méens Klint. Le petit Parleur“ (Echo) 


M@ENS KLINT, LILLE TALER 
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DIE DOMKIRCHE IN ROSKILDE 


Roskilde Cathedral Cathédrale dé Roskilde 
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IM SCHLOSSHOF VON FREDERIKSBORG 


SPRINGBRUNNEN 


Fontaine dans la cour du chateau de Frederiksborg 


Fountain in the courtyard of Frederiksborg Castle 
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SCHLOSSHOF VON KRONBORG IN HELSINGOR 
The Castle-yard of Kronborg in Helsingér Cour du chateau de Kromborg & Helsingtdr (Elseneur) 
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AUSSICHT VON HINDSGAVL (FUNEN) 


Vue prise a Hindsgavl (Fionle) 
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View from Hindsgavl 
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HERRENSITZ ' EGESKOV" BE! FAABORG 


“Egeskov" mansion near Faaborg Chateau seigneurial “Egeskov” prés de Faaborg- 
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LOGISMOSE AUF FUNEN 
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KIRCHE VON HORNE BEI FAABORG 


Horne church near Faarborg Eglise de Horne prés de Faaborg 
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ST. KNUDSKIRCHE ZU ODENSE 


Eglise St-Canut & Odense 


St. Knud's, Odense 
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Rue des Monnayeurs et Monnaie a Odense 
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“Kjélholt-Slippen" 


"Kjolholt-Slippen", Ribe 
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KLAUS-HOF IN RIBE 


"Clausens Gaard" a Ribe 


"Claus-court" in Ribe 
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ALTE WASSERMUHLE. FEMMOLLER. MOLS 


Old water-mill. Femmdtier. Mols Vieux moulin a eau. Femmdliler. Mols 
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Cathédrale d’Aarhus 


WASSERPARTIE IN AARHUS 


/ater scene in Aarhus Au bord de l'eau a Aarhus 
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"ELLEN MARSVINS HOF" IN AALBORG 


"Ellen Marsvin's Court", Aalborg “Ellen Marsvins Gaard" & Aalborg 
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Canal. de Kiuvers prés de Sil 


Kitivers Canal near Silkeborg 
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KLIPPEN BEI KULLEN. SCHONEN 


Cliffs near Kullen. Schonen Ecueils prés de Kullen. Scanie 
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SCHONEN 


KULLABERG. 


Kullaberg. Scanie 


Kullaberg. Schonen 
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ANSICHT VON KRISTIANSTAD. SCHONEN 


View of Kristianstad. Schonen Vue de Kristianstad Scanie 
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LEUCHTTURM BEI TRALLEBORG. SCHONEN 


Lighthouse of Traileborg. Schonen Phare @ l'entrée du port de Traélleborg. Scanie 
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HAFEN VON HALSINGBORG. SCHONEN 


Halsingborg Harbour. Schonen Port de Helsingborg. Scanie 
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HALLAND 


FACHWERKBAU IN HALMSTAD 


Batisse en cloisonnage a Halmstad. Halland 


Halland 


Half timbered house in Halmstad 
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VAAMB, MITTELALTERLICHE KIRCHE. VASTERGOTLAND 


Vaamb, mediaeval church. Vastergdétland : Vaamb, église du moyen 4ge. Vestrogothie 


VAMBS MEDELTIDSKYRKA. VASTERGOTLAND 
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HUSABY, MITTELALTERLICHE KIRCHE. VASTERGOTLAND 


Husaby, mediaeval church. Vastergdétland Husaby, église du moyen &4ge. Vestrogothie 


HUSABY, MEDELTIDSKYRKA, VASTERGOTLAND 
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SCHLOSS ZU VADSTENA OSTERGOTLAND 


Vadstena Castle. Ostergdétland Chateau de Vadstena. Ostrogothie 


VADSTENA SLOTT. OSTERGOTLAND 
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INNERES DER KLOSTERKIRCHE ZU VADSTENA. OSTERGOTLAND 


Interior of the Couvent church at Vadstena. Intérieur de I'église du couvent de Vadstena. 
Ostergdtland : Ostrogothie 
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OSTERGOTLAND 


VADSTENA. 


BETKAMMER UND SARG DER HEILIGEN BIRGITTA. 


Ostrogothie 


Vadstena. 


Oratoire et cercuell de sainte Birgitte. 


Prayer cell and coffin of St. Birgitta. Vadstena. Ostergdtland 


BIRGITTAS BONKAMMARE MED DEN KISTA, 1 VILKEN HENNES STOFT FORDES FRAN ROM TILL VADSTENA, OSTERGOTLAND 


STEILER ABFALL DES-OMBERG GEGEN DEN VATTERSEE. OSTERGOTLAND 


Ostrogothie 


Pente escarpée de l'Orhberg du céte du 
lac Vetter, 


Steep declivity of the Omberg down to 
Vatter Lake. Ostergdétland 


OMBERG STUPAR BRANT MOT VATTERN. OSTERGOTLAND 
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AUSSICHT AUF DEN VATTERSEE VON DER RODGAVELSGROTTE IM OMBERG 


View. of Vatter Lake from the Rédgavel grotts Vue du lac Vetter prise de la grotte de Roedsgavel 
in the Omberg dans ’Omberg 
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OLAND 


SCHLOSSRUINE BORGHOLM. 


CEland 


Ruines du chateau de Borgholm. 


Borgholm Castle ruins. Oland 


BORGHOLMS SLOTTSRUIN. OLAND 
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VISBY, STADTMAUER VON INNEN GESEHEN. GOTLAND 


Visby, town-wall, seen from inside. Gotland Visby, mur de ville vu de I'intérieur. Ile de Gotland 
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The Rista Falls in JAmtland Cascade de Rista dans le Jamtland 
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DOMKIRCHE ZU STAVANGER 


Cathédrale de Stavanger 


Stavanger Cathedral 


STAVANGER, DOMKIRKE 
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NORWEGISCHE KUSTE 


Norwegian coast Céte norvégienne 
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WASSERFALL IM SKJAGGETAL 


Waterfall in the Skjeegge Valley Cascade dans la valiée de Skj~egge 
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Femme du Hardanger en costume de mariée 
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KVINHERRED, HARDANGER 


ROSENDALSCHES STAMMHAUS. 


Kvinherred, Hardanger 
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STRASSE LANGS DES EIDFJORDVAND IN HARDANGER 


Route longeant le Eldfjordvand dans le Hardanger 


Street along the Eldfjordvand in Hardanger 
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FRUHLING IN HARDANGER 


Le printemps au Hardanger 


Spring time In Hardanger 
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Waterfall In the Skjeegge Valley. Hardanger Cascade dans la valiée de Skjesgge. Hardanger 
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Rembesdal Waterfall in the Sima Valley. Cascade de Rembesdal dans la valiée de Sima. 
Hardanger Hardanger 
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Ullensvang Church, Hardanger 
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The Buar Glacler. Hardanger Le glacier de Buar. Hardanger 
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Railway to Bergen. Finseelv 


BAHN NACH BERGEN. AM FINSEELV 


Chemin de fer de Bergen. Au bord du Finseelv 
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Urnes, Wooden Church. Sogn. Eglise en bois d'Urnes. Sogn. 
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MEROK IN GEIRANGER 


Merok in Geiranger Merok en Geiranger 


MEROK | GEIRANGER 
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STRYNSVAND. NORDFJORD 


Strynsvand. North Fjord Strynsvand. Nordfjord 
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Mouth of the Loenvand. North Fjord Embouchure du Loenvand. Nordfjord 
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"Seven Sisters” (Waterfalls) in the Geiranger Fjord Les "Sept Soeurs” (Cascades) dans la baie de Geiranger 
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Auto road on the Romsdalshorn in Winter Route d'automoblles prés du Romsdalshorn en h 
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SUNDAL, NORD MORE 


Sundal. North Mére Sundal. Nord Mdére 


SUNDALEN. NORD MORE 
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SULDALSVAND. 


Suldalsport 


Suldalsvand. 
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MEROK IN GEIRANGER 


Merok in Gelranger Merok en Geiranger 
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TRONDHJEM, DOMKIRCHE 


Trondhjem, Cathedral Cathédrale de Trondhjem 


TRONDHJEM, DOMKIRKE 
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NORWEGISCHER SEGLER BEIM MUNKHOLM. TRONDHJEMSFIORD 


Norweglan saller near Munkholm. Trondhjem Fjord Bateau a voiles norvégien prés de Munkholm. 
Bale du, Trondhjem 
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DIE FISCHERFLOTTE IM HAFEN BEI UNWETTER 


La flotte des pécheurs réfugiée dans le port pendant le gros temps 


The fishing fleet In port In storrny weather 
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Bois de bouleaux prés de Tromsé 


Birch wood near Tromsé 
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LAPPE, DEN: LASSO: WERFEND: 


Lap throwing lasso Lapon lancant le lasso 


LAP KASTER LASSO 
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Scandinavia: Denmark. Sweden. Norway. Finland. Archi- 
tecture. Landscape. Life of the people. With an intro- 
duction by Valdemar Rgrdam ... Ernst Klein ... Theodor 


Caspari ... Johannes Ohquist .... New York, Brentano’s 

(1924, 

xxxiv, 272 p. illus. 31§™. 

At foot of t.-p.: Printed in Germany. 

On cover : Picturesque Seandinavia. 

“The publishers were assisted in selecting the views of Denmark by 
the Turistforeningen for Danmark, Copenhagen, those of Sweden by the 
Svenska turistf6reningen, Stockholm, those of Norway by the ‘Kjenn ditt 
land’ society, Christiania, of Finland by Professor Dr. Ghquist, Berlin.”— 
Note on verso of t.-p. 

1. Scandinavia—Deser. & trav.—Views. 2. Finland—Descr, & trav.— 


Views. I. Rérdam, Val- demar, 1872- B—Klein,—Kraste 
we *Caspaxe, _ FYevEvE Puy ae “Ghyuist;Te 
hannes.Vilbelm,..1861- a v. Title: Picturesque Scandinavia. 
Library of Congress A DL6.S83 25—16320 
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